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[LABOR DAY at the beginning of the fourth winter of un- 

employment, finds overwhelming proof of the need for 

organization. It is customary in Labor Day celebra- 

tions to talk of the nobility and dignity of Labor. It is 

capacity for creative work that lifts man to a level 

higher than that of other kinds of life and gives him 

dignity and purpose in living. When opportunity for 

creative work is denied men, life is robbed of that which gives nobility 

and dignity. When denied even that work opportunity which supplies 

the income, workers are robbed of that upon which society expects 

them to organize their living. Cast off by industry without means 

to sustain enforced leisure, there is nothing 

Labor Day for unemployed workers except charity, star- 
vation, or violence. 

It is obvious that security is essential to an ordered life for men 
and women, providing opportunity for expression of that inherent dig- 
nity and nobility of which all are capable. Security for workers, while 
conditioned by prosperity within the industry, rests upon recognition 
of workers’ equities in their jobs and channels for securing workers 
their rights arising from these equities. To establish and maintain 
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security for wage-earners is the function of the union. Unless workers 
are organized in unions they can not write into practices and institu- 
tions conditions based upon recognition of the rights of workers and 
their essential partnership in production. 

Industry needs unions strong enough to force managements and 
financiers to agree to wage-earner incomes and work weeks that will 
maintain balance between production and consumption. Left to them- 
selves, executives and financiers will take more than their share of the 
returns and so set up the forces that create depressions and heavy losses 
to all. The union is necessary not only to prevent workers from being 
ground down, but to protect employers against the consequence of 
their unchecked greed. The union contributes a balance to industrial 
policies by supplying information from a field of experience which is 
exclusively the field of producing workers. 

The union is also the agency through which wage-earners can 
participate in the achievements of social progress, and for getting con- 
sideration for the facts of their experience which should be included 
in the information which is the basis for social policies. 

The fundamental measure for the advancement of wage-earners is 
the union. The way to get the union accepted economically, socially 
and politically, is for wage-earners to organize in trade unions. Every 
wage-earner who wants to go forward should join his union and do 
his full part in achieving progress as well as sharing in its benefits. 

Let our foremost objective during the coming year be extension of 
union membership and effectiveness. The union will help meet the 
problems of depression as well as sharing equitably in the benefits of 
returning prosperity. 


The Spirit Though conditions were never more difficult, 
of Unionism the year has brought some substantial prog- 

ress in organization. Though wages and jobs 
have been limited, wage-earners have continued to maintain trade- 
union membership as a principle of life. The year’s experiences which 
have shown our whole social and economic structure in a terrific strug- 
gle for existence, have helped reflecting persons to distinguish the es- 
sential from the relatively less important. 

The wage-earner who is looking for a job or wondering if he is 
to be the next laid off, naturally gropes for something that he can hold 
to—some refuge if the job upon which his life is organized should give 
way. The thinkers come through such an experience with a desire to 
put something into the situation that would bring a square deal for 
wage-earners. This he finds when he gets the purpose of the union— 
collective action by those who as individuals have not enough force or 
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influence to secure that recognition which affords an opportunity to 
express their views and needs. 

A wage-earner who realizes he has rights as a worker contribut- 
ing to industry and an obligation as an individual to improve practices 
which cendition human progress, is at heart a trade-unionist. If the 
means to enable him to carry out his ideas is presented, he accepts. 
New faith within him brings courage and purpose into living that revo- 
lutionizes living. The trade-unionist is different from the nonunionist. 
He has an understanding of the need for coordinated activity and how 
to make it effective. He feels responsible for doing something about 
bad situations and does not put up with injustice because protest in- 
volves dangers. He has vision and appreciation of the possibilities of 
democratic principles. Trade-unionism opens up possibilities for prog- 
ress for all it touches—the individual, the work group, the industry 
and the nation. This is the spirit of trade-unionism which, like an 
inner light, gives direction and guidance. It is this spirit that makes 
the labor movement indestructible. It lives on in the hearts of trade- 
unionists regardless of misfortunes—regardless of whether they have 
money for the formal payment of dues. Once a trade-unionist—always 
a trade-unionist. 


Education No Place The last place where our public expenditures 
For Curtailment should be curtailed is education. Education 

must accompany various stages of physical 
development in order to get rounded growth. Neglect at any period 
means a scar that is never entirely eliminated. 

If the children of this and the next generation are to be protected 
against the consequence of the mistakes of those directing our economic 
institutions when this depression developed, the trade union must be- 
come the watch dog of educational appropriations. Ample appropria- 
tions for teachers, adequate room space, playgrounds, textbooks and 
school equipment must be maintained. No other single group has as 
much at stake in public-school education as the wage-earners. 

Every central labor union is urged to have a live, resourceful com- 
mittee on education to follow carefully everything connected with edu- 
cational appropriations, decisions upon school buildings and equip- 
ment, to keep in touch with teachers organizations and parent-teacher 
groups, and to guard against any tendency to limit the curricula and 
other educational opportunities. If every wage-earner family is iden- 
tified with a parent-teacher group, the central labor union will have 
sources of information that will clearly reflect school needs. 

The committee should keep in touch with the administration of 
school attendance and work permits that constitute a check on child 
labor. 
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The American Federation of Labor is urging state federations of 
labor to make special drives for higher protective standards in state 
child labor laws. Local committees on education would constitute an 
effective machine in support of the efforts of the state federation. 

This is a propitious time for a campaign to ratify the child labor 
amendment. There is no excuse for child labor now. 

Let us atone for the evils inflicted by this depression by better edu- 
cational opportunities for children. 


Turning In estimating unemployment many fail to con- 
Boys Adrift sider the army of boys and girls each year 

leaving school and turning to industry for a 
means of earning a livelihood. These boys and girls have been seri- 
ously preparing to do their part of the world’s work and offer their 
youth and enthusiasm to business. In times of depression they find 
business closed to their eager requests for an opportunity to work. 
We had little light on what was happening to this army of youth pre- 
vious to the study recently made by the U. S. Children’s Bureau with 
the cooperation of a number of social organizations. According to this 
report over half a million of boys and young men under 21 are roam- 
ing over the country looking for jobs and food. 

Over half a million youth, uprooted from home, desperately go- 
ing from place to place in search of work and diligently handed on by 
successive communities. Tired, dirty, outcasts, these boys at the be- 
ginning of manhood are migrating from town to town, learning to live 
by their wits, instead of acquiring those habits and experiences that 
would fit them for responsible living in a community. College boys, 
graduates of high school and those of eighth-grade education consti- 
tuted a considerable proportion of these migrating hordes who rode 
the freight cars and presented themselves at public agencies of many 
cities. 

Neither their home towns nor other cities were able to cope with 
the problem of what to do with these boys who were unable to find jobs 
and unwilling to be supported either by their families or by public 
charity. 

The terrible waste represented by this army of 500,000 young 
men, homeless and exposed only to the worst social influences, is ap- 
palling. These boys will be handicapped all the rest of their lives. 

As a matter of economy each community ought to be able to pro- 
vide some kind of employment for such boys, whether community 
gardens or producing things which the municipality can use. Every 
community ought to have social agencies responsible for protecting and 
conserving our present and future citizens. If such agencies are re- 
sponsible for preventive, constructive work the community will spend 
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less for corrective measures. With the increasing number of persons 
dependent upon industry for employment, the closing of the alterna- 
tive of self-employment on free lands, boys and girls seeking their first 
jobs ought to be protected until they are able to be self-dependent. 

No worse result has come from this depression than this half 
million boys, neglected and misused by society. 


Fundamentals, If there had not been fundamental causes 
Not Manipulation this unprecedented world cataclysm would 
not have occurred. The only way to cure the 
trouble is to get at the causes. We do not attempt to remedy a burning 
fever with talcum powder. So we can not expect to cure paralysis of 
our economic system by forming pools to maintain prices or by quieting 
the panic of bankers’ nerves. These things are well enough. We need 
to get at fundamentals. If we do not get at fundamentals in an orderly, 
constructive way, we shall be swept aside by a tide of revolt. 

The wealth-creating processes must be started again. Our men 
and women must have again opportunities to make and use the things 
required for satisfactory living under our present civilization. Then 
corporation securities and bonds will have real values based on pro- 
ducing performance. 

Manipulation and speculation may affect the temporary appear- 
ance of improvement—the result would be further exhaustion instead 
of rebuilding. 

The final costs of mistakes and manipulation are loaded off on the 
backs of wage-earners in the form of inadequate compensation, long 
hours and insecure jobs. If we get a little laid aside, it is wiped out 
by the next depression. 

Wage-earners have been watching those in power appropriate the 
cream of production, cut wages in order to maintain dividends or keep 
the enterprise going and have come to an understanding that their 
rights constitute equities just as real as those of other investors. 

Simply to restore prices does not restore balance in industry. 
Management has assumed responsibility for maintaining that balance. 
Present conditions are the results of industrial and financial: mistakes, 
overexpansion of industry and failure to expand consuming power. 
Encouragement of speculation and speculative values rests largely upon 
our executives. To restore prices without correcting mistakes, to ex- 
tend financial aid without restoring balance, is to perpetuate the mis- 
takes of business leaders and to pay for them at the expense of society. 

Only fundamental changes will cure the ills of business and pro- 
vide a better life for all. We give this solemn warning to those in 
power. 
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The Coming The fourth winter of unemployment draws 
Winter closer. The number of unemployed has grown 

steadily larger since last January. Those in 
industry was one and a half millions. Workers incomes have been 
reduced by wage cuts and part-time work; their reserves, savings and 
investments have been heavily taxed or exhausted; equities in homes 
and insurance have been lost by inability to continue payments. What 
to do for next winter when expenses will be higher is the question that 
confronts many workers. 

Depression has reduced the incomes from which we previously 
had taxes and contributions to the community chest. Over 70 per cent 
of relief at the present time is coming from government sources. Not 
only are local agencies forced to operate within restricted borrowing 
limits, but the sum which Congress appropriated for relief is relatively 
small. The alternative is jobs. There should be a national policy to 
conserve all work opportunities and to plan all undertakings so as to 
create the greatest number of jobs possible. For example, if the loans 
approved by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for private in- 
dustrial exterprises were for payrolls only, Federal relief would be 
used consistently to maintain our citizens—our nation itself. The 
financing of the material side of industry would be left to the banks 
that have already been helped so that they might perform the functions 
for which they were chartered. Despite the millions that has been 
provided them from the Federal Treasury, there is still lacking any 
evidence of expansion of credit by the members of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

The Administration has tried to relieve business depression by 
working from the top down. But artificial stimulation of prices and 
pools to peg the market can not produce sustained gains unless in- 
creased business activity puts real content into the gains. 

In the past decade we seemed to have forgotten that men create 
wealth, and that speculation and manipulation add nothing to intrinsic 
values. Security can rest only on production. By putting the unem- 
ployed to work we can make it possible for each to earn his way, and 
thus bring rising prices for securities and commodities without artifi- 
cial restoratives. 

The shorter work-week and the shorter work-day would give jobs 
to all and would put the whole social structure on a sound basis. Now 
is the strategic time for national leadership for instituting the five-day 
week and for regional cooperation to make the five-day week effective. 
No other policy for the coming winter can prevent starvation and 
despair on a wide scale. 
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Protests Protest is the first step in the correction of 

injustice. This protest must come from the 
persons directly concerned. Interested and related individuals and 
groups may support the cause but nothing they can do can be substi- 
tuted for initiative on the part of those immediately affected. This 
fact should guide all wage-earners in dealing with the issues which they 
must meet from day to day. 

Many employers are taking advantage of the widespread fear 
engendered by business depression to lower standards of justice estab- 
lished in employer-employee relations, and so to destroy institutions 
that represent years of work. When ten millions are jobless, no one 
will lightly risk losing his job—a golden opportunity for those em- 
ployers who want to shift a larger share of the cost of the depression 
upon wage-earners in the form of wage cuts, irregular employment, 
loss of accepted rights. Such shifts are often praised as good business 
regardless of the fact that they rob the workers. One big business 
executive last winter publicly boasted that wage cuts enabled his cor- 
poration to pay dividends. Public and insistent protest should come 
from the workers. The protest can be heard only,if the workers or- 
ganize. Organized workers can tell the industry and the public just 
what is wrong and why, and propose better methods. 

Workers who through fear or lack of initiative permit injustice to 
continue without protest assume a definite responsibility for unjust 
practices. There can be no more deadly blow at development of social 
justice than unprotesting submission. Protest at least keeps ideals 
alive and maintains self-respect. Arbitrary injustice submissively ac- 
cepted strikes at the heart of freedom. 

On the other hand, ill-advised protest without a coordinated pro- 
gram usually results in the victimization of the protesters. Protest to 
be effective must come from an organized group. If workers are not 
organized before protest is made, organization should follow imme- 
diately in order to sustain the protest and the protesters. 

In order that we may make progress in establishing higher stand- 
ards of industrial justice, the costs of achievement inevitably fall more 
heavily upon some than upon others. There are few men and women 
who would hesitate to take such risk if they felt sure they were con- 
tributing to betterment for all. The only guarantee for that is effi- 
cient and resourceful organization. 

We strongly urge all organizations to challenge proposals to de- 
stroy standards of industrial justice and all who need to protest to 
organize to make their protests effective. Upon each of us in some 
measure rests responsibility for economic injustice and for failure to 
right existing wrongs. It is not necessary to yield to the tyranny of 
weakness—organization will provide the necessary strength. 
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What Is a Labor has persistently advocated the five-day 
Five-day W eek? week as the most effective single measure for 

meeting this business breakdown. The im- 
mediate effect would be to increase the number of jobs available so 
that the unemployed might have a chance to earn their way as a part 
of our normal business organization and to increase the buying power 
of customers in the retail markets. Their work would add to the 
world’s wealth. 

Important labor factors contributing to the present breakdown 
were the steadily mounting number of persons unable to earn incomes 
and the disproportionate increase in the returns from financial contribu- 
tions to business at the expense of the returns from contributions to the 
production processes. The productivity of the factory worker on the 
job has increased 50 per cent in the decade 1919-1929 while the 
worker’s average income increased only from $1,254 to $1,325. The 
total wage income increased from $28,691,000,000 in 1923 to $34,- 
500,000,000 in 1929, or 22 per cent. In the same period corporation 
profits increased from $8,322,000, 000 to $11,654,000,000, or 40 per 
cent—averaging over $9,000,000,000 per year; cash dividends in- 
creased from $4,169,000,000 in 1923 to $8,356,000,000 in 1929 or 
100.4 per cent; stock dividends from $891,000,000 in 1923 to $1,289,- 
000,000 in 1929; the number of persons having yearly incomes of $1,- 
000,000 or more increased from 74 to 513. 

In 1929 the wealthiest five per cent of the income receivers got 
from 26 to 27 per cent of the national income; 15,472,560 persons got 
under $1,000; 20,117,510 got between $1,000 and $2,000. 

While industries had developed a capacity for surplus production 
and were turning out products on a mass scale, the returns from these 
undertakings were not distributed so as to provide mass buyers. Be- 
cause returns were not distributed among the producers large surpluses 
were piled up for investment and speculation. Corporations after pay- 
ing dividends and alloting reserves for depreciation had corporation 
surpluses averaging over $3,500,000 per year; large individual in- 
comes ($1,000,000 or over) averaged over $2,500,000,000 a year. 

Under the corporation organization of industry a few persons are 
in control of huge wealth, or power over the lives of others. Control 
of corporations has been used to enrich the financial group at the 
expense of the producing group. 

These huge corporation surpluses, drawn away from the consum- 
ers’ market where they were needed were used for speculative invest- 
ments at the expense of consumption and expansion of production to 
meet rising standards of living for the masses of families. 

When the crash came, the number of unemployed that had in- 
creased from 1,532,000 in 1923 to 2,413,000 in 1929 began rapidly to 
increase until now it is nearly 11 millions. 
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Labor pointed out this basic unbalance in our industrial mechanism 
and urged that correction of a cause of the trouble would be a con- 
structive relief measure. The producing group must have a larger 
share in the gains. 

The shorter work-week seeks to achieve the necessary balance 
between man-hours of work available and the number of persons need- 
ing employment and between goods and services available for use and 
the buying power of those who need the goods and services. The pres- 
ent standard expressing the shorter-hours principle is the five-day week. 
It is a method by which producing workers may participate more fully 
in social progress in leisure as well as higher material standards of 
living. 

In response to our plea for the shorter work-week principle there 
have been a number of proposals to “spread work,” to reduce hours 
and income, and even, as in the case of the U. S. Government, to 
penalize the five-day week. 

To shorten work hours while retaining the same hourly rate may 
give more jobs, but it loads the costs of unemployment relief upon 
wage-earners. Grudging acceptance of the standards of hours neces- 
sary to provide work for all that fails to provide accompanying benefits 
to make the standard effective as an industrial balance, takes the dy- 
namic power out of the proposal. Part-time work with part-time pay 
lead to depression. Now is the strategic time to establish the real five- 
day week as a relief measure and as preparation for sound economic 
recovery. 

To try to get back to prosperity without changing the factors that 
deflected us in 1929 hardly commends itself as wisdom. The pros- 
perity of 1929 did not rest on a sound basis. Let us make better 
balance the basis for new developments. 


Taxation In this issue begins a series of reports on tax- 
ation in the United States. Taxes are levied 
in order to pay the costs of government. The fact that expenditures 
for specific activities or total expenditures have greatly increased is not 
in itself evidence warranting condemnation. Early records indicate 
limited expenditures but that was a period antedating steamboats, rail- 
road, telephone, telegraph, automobile, radio, airplane and all the 
inventions that have helped integrate the life of the nation. 

Taxes have increased at a rapid rate in the past decades as gov- 
ernmental activities have multiplied to meet the needs of a changing 
society. The degree of interrelation that exists in industry and in 
society makes necessary centers for integration. Many of these co- 
ordinating activities are carried on by the government. The govern- 
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ment is the social organization that can secure complete cooperation 
or act in the interests of groups as a whole. 

There are those who claim that the expense of government has be- 
come exorbitant and that activities should be drastically restricted 
while salaried and other expenditures should be drastically reduced. 
Some of these critics are especially skeptical of social services. There 
is widespread propaganda to curtail the costs of government activities 
coming from property holders. 

Labor is not opposed to economy and efficiency in our public work. 
On the contrary, as taxpayers we are anxious to avoid extravagant and 
ill-advised expenditures. However, we do not believe that economy 
necessarily comes from undiscriminating curtailment of activities and 
reducing appropriations. The mere fact that there are new items in 
a budget proves neither extravagance or economy. There are some 
activities that we can not afford to dispense with or even curtail. Finan- 
cial savings may result in social loss. Economies come from careful 
administration, wise selection of personnel and effective work. A so- 
called economy program that adds government workers to the army of 
unemployed and materially reduces the incomes of the remainder pro- 
vides a very doubtful benefit to the business world that yearns for a 
business pick-up. 

Various reactionary groups are taking advantage of the depres- 
sion to urge the curtailment of activities which they oppose. A report 
submitted at the last meeting of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce ob- 
jected to social services that extend into the home on the ground it 
could be dispensed with in a fiscal emergency! At no time is social 
service more necessary in the homes of the poor than when unemploy- 
ment has reduced family incomes. 

The breakdown of private enterprise lays a heavier responsibility 
upon the Government. We have used Federal credit liberally to save 
our financial institutions. We should be even more liberal in rescuing 
those citizens crushed under our economic collapse. Appropriations 
for social welfare have a definite place in our national budget. The in- 
creasing costs of government should represent increasing service to 
our citizens. Public funds should be spent for social progress. The 
Government can not afford to see its citizenry decay. 
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UBLIC employment offices in 

this country have been publicly 

stigmatized by all who can lay 
claim to knowledge of efficient place- 
ment, whether undertaken by indi- 
vidual plants, union, private agencies 
or by government. With some few 
exceptions in recent years, most of 
which are demonstration offices sub- 
sidized in part by philanthropic foun- 
dations, public employment offices in 
the United States may be said to be 
poorly located and equipped, inefh- 
ciently managed, inadequately staffed 
and controlled by political patronage. 
For the most part workers who apply 
are of the casual common and unskilled 
type. Employers tend to use the of- 
fices as a last resort, if at all. The 
attitude of the offices, instead of rep- 
resenting a dignified, businesslike, 
clearing center, is most likely to be 
that of begging employers to give ap- 
plicants a job. Interviewers are fre- 
quently unfamiliar with the require- 
ments of local industries, have no time 
to make contacts with employees, are 
unable to judge the qualifications of 
an applicant and are indifferent in 
handling applicants. It is not unusual 
for the entire staff of an office to be 
replaced overnight with a change in 
political power. 

To understand the status of public 
employment offices in the United 
States it is necessary to consider a 
number of contributing causes. First, 
public service does not command the 
respect here as it does abroad. Here, 
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public service and patronage are al- 
most synonymous. In England and in 
the more advanced European coun- 
tries, public service means civil serv- 
ants whose qualifications are high, 
whose positions are secure and who 
command the respect of the commu- 
nity by virtue of their position. Here, 
in one of the leading industrial states 
where all employment office em- 
ployees are under Civil Service, more 
than 85 per cent were political em- 
ployees and the governor of that state 
openly announced that he did not be- 
lieve in Civil Service. . 
Second, the establishment of public 
employment offices in this country was 
criticized by both employers and 
workers. The workers felt that the 
offices would be used to recruit strike- 
breakers. The employers felt that it 
took away their sacred privilege of 
selecting their own employees and 
keeping a reserve at the gate to intimi- 
date those employed. If workers 
know that someone is waiting for 
their jobs, they will be less self-asser- 
tive. It is doubtless true also that 
workers feel their chances of getting 
a job are better if they apply at the 
gate than if they clear through a re- 
motely lecated employment office. 
Third, organized labor, represent- 
ing the more highly skilled, prefer to 
have their own employment offices or 
are reluctant to register at a public 
employment office where no distinc- 
tion is made between union and non- 
union workers. Even with the safe- 
guard, found in most state laws, that 
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no worker shall be sent to a plant on 
strike without being apprised of the 
fact, union workers feel out of place 
in registering with nonunion workers. 

Fourth, there has come to be a feel- 
ing of futility in registering for work 
or in applying for workers. For this 
the employment service has itself to 
blame. The fact of the matter is that 
public employment offices came into 
being in advance of a genuine feeling 
of need for them and they have been 
so mismanaged that confidence in 
them could not be established. 

Fifth, there probably continues to 
be a feeling that government should 
not interfere in the free flow of labor 
and that public employment offices 
may tend to lessen individual initia- 
tive. 

Now let this be understood at the 
outset: Public employment offices, 
however efficiently managed, can not 
create jobs. The best they can hope 
to do is to discover available work, 
know the needs of the community and 
properly select those best fitted to fiil 
available jobs. In these days of rapid 
industrial change, no job is secure for 
a lifetime. The youth entering in- 
dustry today may expect before his 
years of usefulness are over to be 
forced out of his job and to find it 
necessary to retrain for another job. 

At present many communities are 
quite thoroughly organized to care 
for the handicapped and the down and 
out. For these there is organized re- 
lief, friendly counsel and retraining. 
But for the able-bodied worker who is 
merely out of a job there is nothing 
but ceaseless wandering from gate to 
gate, with no intelligent direction or 
counsel, until his resources are ex- 
hausted. Then he has access to the 


flophouse, the soup kitchen and or- 
ganized charity. 

Our industrial life has become so 
complex that former placement meth- 
ods are outdated. One industrial 
concern in 1929 employed 40,000 
workers. During that year 240,000 
workers applied at the gate and 24,- 
000 were hired. Using the same ratio, 
the remaining 216,000 workers ap- 
plied at nine other establishments, at 
least, before getting jobs. Our method 
of picking workers and the rate of 
labor turnover is wasteful of human 
energy and costly. A better way must 
be found. Personnel men frankly ad- 
mit their discouragement in picking 
men who do not fit and in turning 
away thousands with no advice as to 
where they may find jobs. 

Sooner or later we must have a 
thoroughgoing job analysis kept cur- 
rently to date so that we may know 
the labor market, know the basic oper- 
ations in each job, cross-index the 
jobs so that as industry changes it may 
be possible to shift workers with the 
least possible amount of retraining. 
Then we shall have an intelligent 
basis for vocational training, a rea- 
sonable guide for selective immigra- 
tion and valuable information for em- 
ployers and organizations of labor. 
Then we may expect to hold indus- 
try responsible for unwise expansion 
and for the elimination of workers 
without due protection while finding 
another job. 

The correction of these evils of 
placement, this maladjustment of la- 
bor supply and demand, this lack of 
information as to the needs of indus- 
try, are largely things which a public 
employment office should be expected 
todo. Neither industry nor labor can 
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be expected to do it on its own initi- 
ative. Some organizations of labor 
have the policy of permitting employ- 
ers to employ as many workers as they 
wish, the only requirement being that 
within a specified period of time the 
workers thus employed must become 
members of the labor organization. 
This is wrong. It creates a surplus of 
labor beyond extreme needs and places 
a burden of responsibility on both 
employer and labor. In an Atlantic 
port, for example, at least three 
times as many longshoremen are em- 
ployed as are necessary to take care of 
the extreme needs of the port if the 
workers were pooled and properly 
distributed. 

Workers have a right to expect of 
a public employment office— 

1. That it be conveniently located, 
readily accessible and not involving too 
long a trip to the place of possible 
employment. 

2. That the building be modern, in 
a respectable locality, well laid out 
with opportunity for private inter- 
view, sanitary, and with separate and 
_ comfortable waiting rooms for men 
and women. 

3. That the interviewers be intelli- 
gent, courteous, specialized and sym- 
pathetic, taking the attitude that the 
interview is a business transaction and 
not the conferring of favors. Inter- 
viewers should be able not only to 
judge an applicant but should know 
the availability of jobs, the character 
of the jobs and the type of employer 
seeking workers. This means that the 
qualifications of interviewers must be 
rather severe, that they be paid a 
decent salary, and that they have se- 
curity of tenure except in case of in- 
competency. They must also be given 
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opportunity to familiarize themselves 
with local industries and jobs. 

4. That the office be familiar with 
the future plans of different industries 
so that a shift in employment may be 
anticipated and workers properly di- 
rected. 

5. That the office be in position to 
advise in the matter of retraining if 
the prospect of further employment 
at regular work is doubtful. 

6. That there be a coordinated sys- 
tem of public employment offices with 
exchange of information as to the 
labor market, job opportunities and 
such. 

7. That employers be as willing to 
register their needs at the public em- 
ployment office as the workers are to 
register their qualifications and avail- 
ability. 

8. That the offices be in position to 
advise workers, employers and voca- 
tional schools as to the state of the la- 
bor market, the tendency toward in- 
dustrial shifts and the probable need 
for different types of workers. 

9. That the office seek to maintain 
proper wage levels and conditions of 
employment in the community by be- 
ing familiar with prevailing wages and 
conditions, advising employers of 
such in respect thereto and informing 
workers of what they have a right to 
expect in the way of pay and condi- 
tions. 

To do these things requires a com- 
plete change of front. Mere legisla- 
tion will not do it. In many states 
legislation is now adequate except as 
to the number of offices, the qualifica- 
tions of employees and the necessary 
financial support. What is needed 
most is efficient administration and 
cooperation. Even a Federal law 
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providing for financial support if cer- 
tain standards are met wiil fail unless 
properly administered. 

It may well be that the final an- 
swer is neither a system of Federal 
ofices nor the improvement of state 
and municipal offices. Possibly a 
hook-up of state, city and industry 
jointly managed and financed with an 
arrangement for Federal clearance 
would be more likely to correct pres- 
ent evils and bring about cooperation. 
Certain it is that our present hit-or- 
miss system of placing workers must 
give way to intelligent and efficient di- 
rection and counsel. 

Ultimately, public employment 
ofices must do not only- the things 
mentioned above but must be the 
pivotal point in retraining and voca- 
tional programs and in supplying the 
test of a worker’s claim to aid. In- 


dustry’s and the state’s responsibility 
to displaced workers can not longer 
be ignored. Whether it be called the 
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dole, or unemployment insurance or 
protection against unemployment, it 
little matters. Organized charity has 
broken down and at best is a means of 
demoralizing and degrading the able- 
bodied worker. At the same time if 
industry has used good judgment in 
its program of expansion it should not 
be penalized indefinitely if conditions 
change and retrenchment is necessary. 
It becomes the duty then of the em- 
ployment office to determine whether 
the worker is actually seeking suitable 
employment or is willing to retrain if 
such employment appears to be un- 
available. If the worker is not at 
fault then after a reasonable period 
of time his disability should be a direct 
responsibility of government, or, in 
other words, of society at large. 

These are some of the things which 
wage-earners have a right to expect 
from a public employment service in 
a community. 


THE DOOR 


The littlest door, the inner door, 


I swing it wide. 


Now in my heart there is no more 


To hide. 


The farthest door—the latch at last 


Is lifted; see. 


I kept the little fortress fast. 


—Be good to me. 
Mary Caro.yn Davis. 





REGULATING PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCIES 


Dr. J. P. CHAMBERLAIN 
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HAT can we do about pri- 

vate employment agencies? 

There is plenty of com- 
plaint about them. “Hardly a month 
goes by that the Department of La- 
bor of New York is not asked by 
some workingman or woman to right 
a wrong which has been perpetrated 
by a fee-taking employment agency. 
These wrongs range all the way from 
misrepresentation of the job to which 
an applicant is sent to taking deposits 
for registration or a fee for securing 
a job and then disappearing, bag and 
baggage.” So testified the Commis- 
sioner of Labor of New York State at 
a legislative hearing. From Califor- 
nia comes the statement that most of 
the thousand complaints for alleged 
violations of the private employment 
agency act in 1928 were claims for the 
refund of fees, and there is ample evi- 
dence in official investigations that the 
two evils of misrepresentation of jobs 
and of theft of fees are the two great 
evils which must be met in dealing with 
the private employment agencies. For 
it is certainly a theft, and a theft of 
the worst sort, to charge an applicant 
perhaps his last few dollars for a job, 
and then to send him either to a place 
where there is work that he obviously 
can not do and has not asked for, or to 
send him out to some phony job where 
no job exists, and then to refuse to re- 
turn the fees or to keep the worker 
hanging around until he gets tired of 
coming back to ask for his money. It 
certainly looks as though something 
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should be done to stop the sort of 
thing that happened on a winter day 
in New York when 150 job-seekers 
who had paid $1,400 in registration 
and other fees found out that the 
head of the agency to whom they had 
paid the money had decamped, leav- 
ing them with no prospect of jobs and 
with less prospect of getting their 
money back. 

Failure to get money back is not 
the only complaint made against the 
fee side of these agencies. There is 
the registration fee which everyone 
pays to get his name on the books, 
and then there is the fee paid for the 
job, which is often exorbitant and 
sometimes no effort is made to find 
work. Then, too, when jobs are 
scarce and job-seekers plentiful, it is 
very easy for the fraudulent agent to 
charge an extra fee or to take a “pres- 
ent” from the person for whom he 
really gets work. There are not a 
few men, as is well known, who have 
been sent some distance away to find 
that the work which they were prom- 
ised was nonexistent, or only lasted 
for a week or a few days, when they 
were discharged as unsuited or because 
there was no more work for them. 
Perhaps one of the worst of the evils 
is the fee-splitting with foremen and 
employment managers, a fraud against 
the factory as well as a fraud against 
the workman. This has even gone to 
the extent of creating what is known 
as the three-gang system, for the 
benefit of the employment agent and 
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the foreman at the expense of the em- 
ployer, but most of all at the expense 
of the workman. The three-gang sys- 
tem means one gang going to the job, 
one gang on the job, and another gang 
returning; but all of them earning 
fees for the agent and the foreman, 
whatever they may earn for them- 
selves. What this means in inefh- 
ciency and discouragement on the part 
of the worker and in the labor turn- 
over which everyone is so anxious to 
cut down, it is easy to calculate. Of 
course, fee-splitting of this sort does 
not necessarily mean that the agent 
gives up part of his regular fee. It is 
much simpler than that. This he 
sometimes does, but there is nothing 
to prevent his adding to the fee enough 
to take care of his friend at the labor 
camp as well as himself, so that the 
job-seeker in the end pays the freight 
both ways. 

When times are hard and jobs are 
scarce and when the worker has the 
least money to waste, are the times 
when the unscrupulous fee-charging 
labor agent is in the best position to 
raise his charges—just the time, of 
course, when in the general social in- 
terest costs should be reduced and es- 
pecially charges on the laboring peo- 
ple for their most vital necessity of 
life, a job, should be lowest. 

Another evidence of the need of 
serious consideration of the regula- 
tion of agencies is the charge so often 
made that the worst type of agency is 
the means of starting girls in a life of 
immorality. This is particularly seri- 
ous with the increase of the demand 
for hostesses in dance halls and speak- 
easies in the great cities. Then there 
is insufficient accommodation in the 
offices, poor means for giving infor- 





mation about jobs and general ineff- 
ciency in management. 

A very large number, of course, of 
the private employment agencies are 
not guilty of such practices and are 
operated fairly as any other business; 
but the evidence of all the state and 
Federal commissions who have in- 
vestigated the subject shows over- 
whelmingly the great amount of abuse 
in the business as a whole, and makes 
it very clear that it is not possible to 
depend on the business itself to clean 
itself. This is partly so because of the 
little capital required to start an em- 
ployment agency and too often the 
little investigation of the agent before 
he is allowed to start business. Money 
enough for the rent of an office, and 
many employment offices do not oc- 
cupy very expensive quarters, makes it 
very easy for a person to get a start 
in the business, to collect fees, without 
being sufficiently established in the 
business to know where he will find 
jobs, and then to get out if the pres- 
sure on him becomes too great, only 
to start with his acquired experience 
in another city or another neighbor- 
hood. 

Clearly the chief evils in employ- 
ment exchanges have to do in some 
way with fees charged to those seek- 
ing employment. Unreasonable fees, 
fee-splitting, keeping of fees which 
have not been earned, the practice of 
sending applicants to places where 
there are no jobs or of sending them 
to jobs which last for a very short 
time, of encouraging turnover for the 
sake of getting more fees—all of 
these are related directly to the un- 
regulated right to charge such fees as 
the traffic can bear, or such fees as can 
be foisted upon the traffic because of 
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the helplessness of so many of the 
people who are seeking work. The 
other evils connected with the business, 
unsuitable premises, in the case of a 
few agencies, encouragement to im- 
morality, inefficiency, are in volume 
small compared with the evils that 
cluster around the unregulated fee. 

That the unregulated fee is the cen- 
ter of the discontent in respect to em- 
ployment agencies has been well recog- 
nized by those who are seeking to cor- 
rect the evil through legislative action. 
It has been in the forefront of the de- 
mands of organized labor from the 
beginning. It has found its extreme 
expression in an act of the State of 
Washington which tried to abolish the 
whole system of charging fees from 
applicants for work, still permitting, 
however, employment agencies to 
charge fees to employers for supply- 
ing them with help. The legislature 
declared that: 


. the system of collecting 
fees from the workers for furnishing 
them with employment, or with infor- 
mation leading thereto, results fre- 
quently in their becoming the victims 
of imposition and extortion and is 
therefore detrimental to the welfare 
of the state.” 


Other states have not gone so far, 
but have required some form of fee- 
fixing, notably that the fees to be 
charged by an agency must be ap- 
proved by the public authority and 
must be posted publicly in the office. 
The mildest form of this type is the 
requirement that the fees be posted 
and that no fees other than those 
posted be collected. Realizing that 
one of the most serious evils was the 
failure to refund fees not earned, that 
is, charging men for supplying them 
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with jobs and then not supplying the 
jobs but still keeping the money, some 
legislatures have required that fees 
must be returned if the service for 
which they were paid is not performed. 
Mindful that it is not enough to give 
the seekers of work the right to have 
their fees returned, but that some 
means must be taken to assure them 
that there will be a fund on hand to 
repay, agents are required to put up 
bonds to secure the repayment of the 
fees in the event that the agent him- 
self either decamps or is financially 
unreliable. The average unorganized 
worker, however, is in a poor position 
to demand repayment and is apt to 
get but little consideration from the 
less reputable agents. The state 
agency is therefore frequently given 
the duty of aiding in the recovery of 
fees and it has been noted above that 
claims for the repayment of fees is 
by long odds the principal complaint 
made against agencies to the state au- 
thorities. 

The courts have not been as sym- 
pathetic to the obvious evils connected 
with fee-charging as have the legisla- 
tive bodies. They have definitely de- 
cided that the Washington statute is 
contrary to the Constitution, and this 
position seems likely to be main- 
tained. More recently in a case com- 
ing from New Jersey,’ they have de- 
clared that the fixing of fees or regula- 
tion of fees by the public authority is 
not permissible. The microscope of 
the majority could not discover any 
difference between an employment 
agency and a theater agency or a 


1 Adams v. Tanner, 244 U. S. 590, 61 L. Ed. 
1336 (1916). 

* Ribnik v. McBride, 277 U. S. 350, 72 L. Ed. 
913 (1927). 
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steamship agency or a cotton broker 
or anyone else who conducted any 
business in which he undertook to per- 
form service for another. Fearful, 
evidently, that if they permitted the 
regulation of fees for employment 
offices there would be a flood of legis- 
lation regulating the charges of every- 
body for everything that was bought 
and sold, the court declared that the 
principle of liberty of contract and of 
freédom of two individuals to agree 
on the terms of their contract as be- 
tween themselves must be maintained. 
In both cases there was a strong dis- 
senting opinion written; in the case of 
the Washington statute, by Justice 
Brandeis, and in the New Jersey case 
by Justice Stone. The dissenting 
judges had no difficulty in distinguish- 
ing between an ordinary business or 
brokerage concern and employment 
exchanges. They saw clearly that the 
evils to be guarded against were tied 
up with the unlimited freedom of 
charging fees. It was, therefore, en- 
tirely reasonable for the legislature to 
lay its axe at the root of the tree and 
not merely trim up some of the lower 
branches by regulatory legislation, a 
process which the majority approved. 
They obviously did not share in the 
anxiety of the majority lest a possible 
flood of price-fixing legislation should 
follow fee regulation in employment 
agencies. 

The fee-charging agencies, how- 
ever, which have been so active in 
fighting any limitation of their power 
to make profits, have lately had a 
severe rebuff at the hands of the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in New York. The New York 
statute requires the return of all fees 
which have not been earned. This 
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statute, the Commissioner of Licenses 
maintained, prevented the charging of 
a registration fee, that is, of a payment 
made by the applicant for work at the 
time at which he registers in the office 
and which is retained by the office, 
whether work is found or not. This 
was claimed to be a payment for the 
service rendered by the office, irrespec- 
tive of a fee charged for getting a 
man a particular job, and therefore 
could not be included in the statute. 
The court said that it was, of course, 
bound by the decisions of the Supreme 
Court forbidding the fixing of fees, 
but referring to “the powerful dis- 
sents” in the earlier cases “and the 
narrow margin by which the views of 
the majority prevailed,” it refused to 
extend the doctrines of those cases. 
They went on to say: 


“Moreover it is obvious, as well as 
amply demonstrated, that employees 
(even of the ‘white collar’ class of the 
present case), have a_ bargaining 
power in general far weaker than that 
of employers. They are often, as in 
these very times, in a desperately poor 
condition, ready to pay almost any- 
thing possible in the hope of securing 
employment. Under such circum- 
stances it is easy to delude them by 
false hopes to get their money where 
there is little or no chance of doing 
them any service. To require suc- 
cess in securing employment for an 
applicant, not only prevents much 
fraud and oppression but benefits a 
class both needy and very numerous. 
It also greatly stimulates activity and 
diligence on the part of an agency by 
substituting for a mere general desire 
to promote the reputation of the 
agency for successful effort, a direct 
interest in the retention of the em- 
ployee’s deposit and fear of losing it. 
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“It is well known that the fees of 
brokers engaged in promoting the 
mee and sale of lands and lease- 

olds are almost invariably contingent 
upon success. It seems quite incredible 
that a codification of a business prac- 
tice, adopted largely in the interest of 
fair dealing, can be regarded as an un- 
lawful usurpation of legislative 
power.’”® 

We can not have the final word on 
this situation until the Supreme Court 
has spoken, but it is very encouraging 
that in one of the most important 
judicial districts of this country the 
Federal judges take so liberal an atti- 
tude. 

There has grown a realization of 
the importance of the function of se- 
curing jobs for the unemployed, which 
might possibly swing some the judges 
of the Supreme Court towards the 
“powerful dissent” if the question of 
the regulation of fee-charging were 
again submitted to them. The people 
realize now, as they did not before, 
how vital to the well-being of the 
whole country is the function of those 
agencies which are engaged in bridging 
the gap between a discharge from one 
job and the gaining of another. Real- 
izing as never before the importance 
of reducing the turnover of labor, and 
the social value to the whole commu- 
nity of the steady job, we have also 
grown to understand the comparative 
helplessness of the mass of workmen, 
largely unorganized, before the agen- 
cies which for many of them are the 
only open doors to employment. 
Probably no other form of agency is 
concerned with so important a public 
service, or deals with so many men 


* National Employment Exchange v. Geraghty, 
July 29, 1932, United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Second Circuit (N. Y.). 
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and women who need protection. It is 
at least possible that a court sitting 
today might take a different view of 
the public interest involved in operat- 
ing employment agencies and the im- 
portance to the public of the regula- 
tion of fees than did the court in 1927, 
when they turned down the New Jer- 
sey fee-fixing statute. 

With the interpretation of the Con- 
stitution as it stands at present, what 
are the possibilities for the effective 
regulation of private fee-charging 
agencies? They may be regulated, 
and under the recent circuit court de- 
cision, they can even be compelled to 
give value for the money they receive. 
They can be required to furnish a bond 
which may be much higher than the 
very small bonds required in many 
states, and which may probably be 
safely made proportionate to the 
amount of business transacted, and 
therefore to the need of having a fund 
on hand sufficient to meet the refunds 
which can be enforced. The worst of- 
fenders, however, are not the large 
and well-established, but the small fly- 
by-night, agencies. The draftsman of 
legislation, therefore, must be sure 
not to make the minimum bonds too 
small, for the proportionate needs of 
having a real financial guaranty are 
much greater in the small than in the 
larger and older agencies. 

The evidence is overwhelming that 
too many persons are operating em- 
ployment agencies who ought not to 
be allowed to occupy the position of 
trust towards the workman which is 
involved in their relations with the 
job-seekers. How can the worst of 
these agents be weeded out? These 
men have public licenses and the public 
therefore stands behind them as war- 
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ranting their fitness for the work 
which they offer to do. Obviously, if 
the public by its license holds out cer- 
tain persons as worthy of the con- 
fidence of unemployed men and 
women, it should be very particular in 
choosing its licensees. From the evi- 
dence gathered by commission, not to 
mention what readers of the labor 
press know, it is too clear to require 
argument that the public is not doing 
its duty in respect to the character 
and qualifications of the persons to 
whom it authorizes to carry on this 
highly important function. 

The temptation of making money 
by the various devices which we have 
been considering, furthermore, is 
great, and the helplessness of so many 
of the job-seekers so apparent, the 
amount of money in each instance so 
small, that it is comparatively easy to 
avoid even the strictest legislation re- 
quiring return of fees, so that the 
proper function of the agencies can 
only be assured by close public super- 
vision. And this public supervision 
must be on a broader basis than that 
of the cities. It must be on a state 
basis. Agencies in one city do not 
limit their activities to that jurisdic- 
tion, but send applicants for work all 
over the state, and only the govern- 
ment whose jurisdiction extends over 
the whole state can investigate the 
frauds practiced and can effectively 
prosecute the evil-doers. Further- 
more, for the same reason of the state- 
wide nature of so many of the agen- 
cies, it is essential that the state have 
the control over them. Regulation 
should be uniform, the guarantee of 
proper qualifications and the discipline 
of the agencies must be exercised in 
the interest, not of the people in a 


single locality, but of the people in the 
larger locality, which is the state. 

There is another and perhaps more 
convincing reason why the state and 
not the locality should have the con- 
trol over these agencies. Working 
people are normally accustomed to 
look for protection to the state labor 
department. It administers the work- 
men’s compensation law, it takes care 
of the safety in factories, it is, or al- 
ways should be, sympathetic to the 
needs of the working man. It, fur- 
thermore, should understand through 
its activities the whole situation of 
the worker. Clearly then, the state 
labor department and not a local li- 
censing agency should have the con- 
trol of employment exchanges. Its 
interest is not the interest of the fees 
which it collects, but the service which 
it renders. It is less apt to be subject 
to political pressure in order to get a 
license for an unworthy applicant and 
it is in a better position, through its 
enforcement organization, to secure 
obedience to the laws. Part of its 
function is to secure the protection of 
the workers and it is therefore logical 
and natural that it should combine 
with its other services the control of 
public employment offices. 

Prevention is better than cure. 
Prevention in labor exchange regula- 
tion means preventing licenses being 
given to unworthy persons and taking 
away licenses from those who prove 
their unfitness. The state labor de- 
partment is in a much better positon 
than any local licensing agency to de- 
termine qualifications and in a far 
better position, through its statewide 
net of inspectors, of finding out when 
a wolf in sheep’s clothing has gotten 
by the first investigation. No licenses 
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should be issued except on a very 
stringent examination of the record 
of the applicant and after an oppor- 
tunity to be heard has been given to 
the labor organizations of the district 
in which the agency purposes to oper- 
ate and also the important employers’ 
organizations. 

Wisconsin has been successful in its 
investigation of the character of ap- 
plicants and that success has been 
based very largely on the insistence on 
the public hearing at which represen- 
tatives of labor and of employers are 
heard. When a prospective applicant 
knows his past is somewhat dubious, 
knows that he is going to be subjected 
to public questioning, that his record 
will be presented at a public hearing 
by workers and by employers, he is 
very apt to withdraw his application 
if he has a feeling that perhaps he 
would have a better stand in the com- 
munity if his record were not debated 
in public. So a free opportunity to 
make complaints and to oblige a li- 
censee to appear before the labor de- 
partment to answer charges, would 
have a very helpful effect on the abuses 
which the possibility of gain makes so 
attractive in this business. 

There are too many irresponsible 
labor agents who begin business on a 
shoestring. An effective way of cut- 
ting down their number would be to 
establish a fairly high license fee and 
a fair bond to protect against finan- 
cial irresponsibility those who are 
dealing with them. The license fee 
serves another purpose. There is 
plenty of evidence of the need of su- 
pervision of the business, especially of 
the unreliable agencies and supervision 
costs money. Legislatures, as every- 
one knows, balk at large budgets. 


Often the work of a labor department 
is rendered inefficient by legislative 
niggardliness. A sufficient amount 
should be raised, therefore, from the 
fees to pay the cost of administration. 
Cleaning out the worst spots in the 
system, forcing the worst agencies to 
come up to the standard set by the 
state and observed by the better ones, 
preventing unfair competition of the 
fee-splitting, overcharging agency 
with the honestly run offices, cleaning 
up the whole business so that it will 
not be so unpopular with the public— 
all are services to the business, par- 
ticularly are they services to the better 
agencies if they want to establish the 
business on a better footing. They 
have shown little inclination, if they 
have the power, to clean up the busi- 
ness themselves; they should there- 
fore, be quite willing to pay the cost of 
a public agency doing the work from 
which the whole industry will benefit. 

The draftsman of regulatory legis- 
lation must never forget the impor- 
tance of leaving the administrative 
agency as free as possible to meet the 
difficulties that are certain to develop 
in the course of the administration. 
The statutes should lay down only the 
necessary machinery and the principles 
upon which the legislature desires the 
administrative agency to proceed and 
to leave to the department a wide 
power of making rules and regula- 
tions. A wise administrative officer 
will act only after consultation with 
representatives of the industry itself, 
with labor and with employers. The 
labor organizations would have a bet- 
ter opportunity in getting the restric- 
tions they deem necessary through 
regulation in an administrative hear- 
ing than before the legislature. This 
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means, of course, if the administration 
of the department is fair and reason- 
able and will give a proper hearing. 
Regulations can be easily modified and 
should be modified also only after con- 
sultation with the interests involved, 
among whom the labor organizations 
should be prominent. 

But with the best of administrations 
and with the best of legislation, the 
work of the labor organizations 
should be constant. Laws and regu- 
lations are merely tools for securing 
the protection of the rights of the 
workers. If they are to be kept in the 
shed, there is very little use in forg- 
ing them. The individual applicant 
for a job is weak. It is only where he 
is backed up by an efficient organiza- 
tion that his rights are likely to re- 
ceive consideration. The organiza- 


tion should not only cooperate in the 
passing of laws and in the preparation 


of regulations; it is by the day-to-day 
pressing of claims, urging on the 
proper authorities deserving cases and 
pressing for justice for the individual 
as well as for justice for the mass, that 
results can be reached. Where the 
labor departments are well organized, 
strong and sympathetic, the need will 
be less; where they are not, the need 
is paramount. 

Free public labor exchanges should 
play an important part in the regula- 
tion of private offices. They should 
establish a standard to which the pri- 
vate offices can be held. They should 
develop a vigorous competition with 
private offices, in itself an important 
means of keeping them up to a stand- 
ard, and they will be a valuable check 
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through the information which they 
will receive on the operations of the 
business. Public agencies have not 
been as successful as their proponents 
hoped. This is largely because of low 
appropriations. Does not the present 
unemployment emergency warrant the 
spending of more money on public 
agencies and the bringing up of their 


‘efficiency to the high level which is 


necessary to meet the back-breaking 
task of finding work for the unem- 
ployed at this time? But there should 
be more than state agencies. There 
may be work in New Jersey, when 
there is none in New York and no co- 
ordinating public agency which will 
call to the attention of the New York 
agency the existence of opportunities 
for the men on their lists. Such legis- 
lation as that introduced by Senator 
Wagner for Federal coordination of 
public agencies, and most unfortu- 
nately vetoed by the President, should 
be again introduced and vigorously 
pushed as the essential means of bind- 
ing together the work of the state 
agencies and giving them the national 
scope which is necessary. Unemploy- 
ment is a national emergency. So far 
as is within its power, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should recognize its duty and 
aid in providing the means for meeting 
it. Furthermore, when unemployment 
insurance is put into effect, it will 
have to be based on an effective 
system of employment agencies and 
that system must have a Federal co- 
ordinating office. These are reasons 
enough for organized labor to con- 
tinue its vigorous support of the Wag- 
ner bill. 





WHAT EMPLOYERS EXPECT OF PUBLIC 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


ErRNEsT G. DRAPER 
Vice-President, The Hills Brothers Company 


HE public employment service 
has usually been regarded as an 


agency to help workers find jobs 
and only secondarily as a means of 
helping employers find workers. Un- 
derstandable as this emphasis may be, 
I believe that it points to an outstand- 
ing weakness in many public employ- 
ment offices. In directing their chief 
attention to assisting the unemployed 
they have neglected to give the em- 
ployer the intelligent and competent 
service upon which his patronage and 
support must in the long run depend. 
And, obviously, without employer pat- 
ronage an employment office can not 


function effectively. 

It is not so very difficult to set up a 
service that can find jobs—if there are 
jobs to be found. This fact perhaps 
accounts for the type of political job 
holder who has presided over some of 


our public employment offices. It is 
very difficult, on the other hand, to 
operate an office which will be able to 
select the right worker for the right 
job. In such an office intelligence, 
special training and an understand- 
ing of many types of people and in- 
dustrial processes are indispensable. 
That, nevertheless, is the only kind 
of employment service an employer 
will regularly use. 

Too many public employment of- 
fices send workers to apply for jobs 
without making reasonably sure that 
they satisfy the necessary require- 
ments of experience and ability. In 
doing so they render the employer a 


very doubtful service, because em- 
ployers do not as a rule need help 
in finding mere applicants for jobs. 
What employers need is reliable as- 
sistance in making prompt contacts 
with job seekers qualified to fill par- 
ticular jobs in their particular estab- 
lishments. A public employment office 
capable of performing that kind of 
service would, I am convinced, soon 
be recognized by employers generally 
as most useful. 

When an employer asks an employ- 
ment office to help him find a worker 
to take a job in his plant, he has a 
right to expect that the personyhan- 
dling that request will have a fair un- 
derstanding of the nature of the job 
to be filled and will know the quality 
of work to be demanded of the one 
who fills it. The employer should, 
moreover, be able to assume that ap- 
plicants will be carefully interviewed, 
that their fitness and not their needs 
will be the standard applied in judg- 
ing their qualifications and that only 
promising candidates will be referred 
to him for his consideration. In other 
words, the employment office, while 
not pretending to make the final se- 
lection, must devote itself to the task 
of saving the employer, his foreman, 
or his personnel department the time 
and expense that is now so often 
wasted in interviewing workers who 
are clearly unqualified. 

It is needless to say that a public 
employment office can not perform 
such a function satisfactorily without 
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a high-grade, specially trained staff. 
In industry there has been developed 
during the past ten or fifteen years 
a group of specialists in personnel 
administration who, among other 
things, are experts in interviewing 
and engaging workers. The high av- 
erage caliber of these personnel man- 
agers, as they are sometimes called, 
testifies to the importance which em- 
ployers attach to this work. The pub- 
lic employment service, if it is to serve 
employers adequately, must have a 
staff no less competent and with much 
the same training. 

In the selection of the staff of the 
employment office, special care must 
also be taken to avoid all appearance 
of partisanship either political or in- 
dustrial. Employers justly look with 
suspicion upon an employment service 
built up on basis of partisan appoint- 
ments. Besides offering the best guar- 
antee of inefficiency, such appoint- 
ments create a natural doubt as to the 
fairness with which both workers and 
employers will be treated. It is most 
unfortunate, therefore, that some 
public employment offices are appar- 
ently still being used by politicians to 
provide government jobs for those 
whose past services to the party they 
wish to reward or whose support they 
expect to need in the next campaign. 
Employers will not fully cooperate 
with employment offices so staffed. 

It has long been characteristic of 
public employment offices in this coun- 
try that a disproportionately large 
majority of the workers placed are 
relatively unskilled. This is of course 
partly accounted for by the fact that 
many skilled workers have other con- 
venient means of locating new jobs, 
such as, for example, their trade- 
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union organizations. It is well known, 
however, that other skilled workers 
who are not so fortunate often hesi- 
tate to use the public employment serv- 
ice. From the employer’s viewpoint 
this seriously impairs the value of the 
service. For, if the employment office 
does not have on its register of appli- 
cants a fair representation of the most 
competent and skilled, it can not offer 
the employer as good a selection of 
workers as he can find elsewhere. 
This makes it highly important that 
public employment offices, by means 
of proper location, attractive prem- 
ises, well-directed publicity, courteous 
treatment of applicants and other 
similar methods should gain the pat- 
ronage of the skilled as well as the 
unskilled. 

Obviously an employment service 
equipped to render employers the 
kind of service here outlined must 
have adequate financial support from 
the legislature. 

It is equally obvious to me that leg- 
islatures will continue severely to limit 
appropriations for employment offices 
unless they demonstrate their worth 
by adopting high standards in the 
work they do. In this connection, I 
am strongly convinced that the plan 
outlined in the Wagner bill, which 
provides for an integrated system of 
national, state and local employment 
offices with the financial encourage- 
ment and cooperative supervision of 
the Federal Government, offers the 
most promising contribution yet pro- 
posed for the development of an ade- 
quate permanent public employment 
service. It was most unfortunate that 
this bill, which has the cordial sup- 
port of the American Federation of 
Labor and the American Association 
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for Labor Legislation, was vetoed by 
the President after it had passed 
Congress in 1931. 

Sincere efforts to develop aneficient, 
well-organized public employment 
service will, I am sure, have the sup- 
port of employers. Although the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
appeared in opposition to the Wagner 
bill, it is more important to note the 
constructive attitude taken by the de- 
partment of manufactures committee 
of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, which in March, 1932, 
issued a report recommending the de- 
velopment of an employment service 
along lines strikingly similar to Sena- 
tor Wagner’s proposal. 

Noteworthy also is the support and 
active encouragement employers are 
giving to several recent attempts to 
strengthen local and state employ- 
ment offices. An “experimental” em- 


ployment center in Rochester, N. Y., 
designed to develop and improve 
methods for use in such offices, is as- 
sisted by an advisory committee in- 
cluding a number of prominent em- 
ployers of the state as well as repre- 
sentatives of organized labor. A 
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similar project has been inaugurated 
in Philadelphia, with the earnest co- 
operation of a committee of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, 
of which Morris E. Leeds, of the 
Leeds and Northrup Company, is 
chairman. Still another experiment 
of this type is similarly engaging the 
interest of employers in Minnesota. 
A nation-wide system of public em- 
ployment offices, impartially and ade- 
quately serving both workers and em- 
ployers, is one of the most needed 
steps in the direction of a permanent 
program of unemployment preven- 
tion. By assisting workers to find jobs 
and employers to find workers such a 
system would reduce to a minimum 
the time men and machinery stand 
idle. It would also make available 
information that would help employ- 
ers to plan production more wisely 
and guide young workers in the choice 
of their trades. An employment serv- 
ice which performed such a function 
effectively would not only deserve, but 
would, I feel confident, command the 
whole-hearted cooperation of the em 
ployers, the workers and the public. 


LET ME GROW LOVELY 


Let me grow lovely, growing old— 
So many fine things do: 

Laces, and ivory, and gold, 
And silks need not be new; 


And there is healing in old trees, 
Old streets a glamour hold; 
Why may not I, as well as these, 
Grow lovely, growing old? 


Karte WILSON BAKER. 





RESPONSIBLE ADMINISTRATION OF A 
PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


Harry LIpparrt, 
Superintendent, Public Employment Office, Milwaukee 


O ONE can put a cash value on 
N the returns of public money ex- 
pended for public welfare. We 

can not measure in dollars and cents 
the benefits, to the individual or the 
community, of public schools, libra- 
ries, parks or playgrounds. This is 
also true of money spent for public 
employment offices. However, one 
phase of the work of these offices, the 
actual placing of persons in jobs, can 
be compared with the cost to the pub- 
lic if the jobs were obtained through 
privately operated employment 
offices. A public employment office 


must be very inefficient indeed if it 


can not show a saving to the public on 
such a basis. 

But the work of the public employ- 
ment offices does not consist entirely in 
placing people in jobs. A large num- 
ber of applicants come in for informa- 
tion and advice and, many times, the 
future circumstances and happiness of 
the applicants hinge on proper coun- 
sel. Employers also come for infor- 
mation regarding the conditions of 
the labor market and the possibilities 
of securing the right kind of help. 

The responsibilities of operating 
public employment offices are many 
times underestimated; especially it 
often happens that managers are ap- 
pointed not for their qualifications 
but for their political affiliations. In 
enumerating the factors which are of 
importance in the effective adminis- 
tration of an office, the personnel 
must be considered the most impor- 


tant. Without the proper selection of 
personnel, it can not be expected that 
an office will function efficiently. 

In the State of Wisconsin, only 
persons who have successfully passed 
civil service examinations are certi- 
fied by the Bureau of Personnel for 
appointments to fill positions in the 
employment offices. Weight is laid 
on the proper background of the ap- 
plicants, such as their education and 
vocational training and also on their 
personality. 

But there is no definite training or 
course from which anyone can gradu- 
ate to qualify as an examiner. A gen- 
eral college education with practical 
business experience or, at least, high- 
school education with industrial ex- 
perience, are desirable qualifications. 
The actual work in an office with 
daily contact with people from all 
walks of life is the best training. But 
it depends on the examiner himself, 
if he is going to succeed. He can not 
be either timid or aloof and one of 
the first things he must realize is that 
he is only “better off’ because he is 
on the other side of the desk and not 
“better” than those who are on the 
opposite side. Sometime ago a young 
man, who had just entered the service 
in one of the employment offices, be- 
came very indignant when he was 
asked to take a group of men, who 
were to be shipped to a job out of 
town, to the railroad station to ar- 
range for their transportation. He 
refused to do that because he would 
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not be seen with the men on the street 
or at the station. Such an attitude, of 
course, is out of place for anyone who 
works in a public employment office. 
In dealing with the applicants, an 
examiner must try to get the view- 
point of the applicant and, through 
friendly and sympathetic questioning, 
gain his confidence, which is necessary 
in order to determine his qualifica- 
tions. The examiner must also have 
full knowledge of the requirements in 
the various trades and the peculiari- 
ties of individual employers and or- 
ganizations in order to successfully 
place the applicants. 

The nature of the business of a 
public employment office makes it 
necessary to provide offices suitable 
to handle a large number of people 
and it has always been a problem to 
find adequate quarters, as a down- 
town location near carlines, which can 
be conveniently reached from all sec- 
tions of the city, is desirable. 

In many cities the several depart- 
ments of an office are located in one 
building. There has been some objec- 
tion to this centralization as there is 
a tendency for people to gather on 
the outside and crowd the sidewalk, 
which is not only annoying to the 
neighboring business people but also 
to many of the men and women ap- 
plicants who come to the office. 

More satisfactory conditions exist 
in cities where the offices are decen- 
tralized and the separate departments 
are located some distance apart. 

In the offices where unskilled help 
is handled, both in the men’s and 
women’s departments, large waiting 
rooms are found necessary as appli- 
cants are encouraged to wait for re- 
quests for help to come in. Quarters 
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are usually located on the ground 
floor or, where stairways are con- 
venient, on the second floor, and away 
from the main business street. 

In offices handling skilled help and 
commercial help, applicants are only 
requested to wait their turns to be 
interviewed and, consequently, less 
crowded conditions exist and quarters 
can be found in office buildings in the 
business section. Most offices are 
laid out to provide space for the inter- 
viewing of applicants in private. 

Hunting a job comes naturally to 
some people but most of the workers, 
especially those who have worked 
steadily for years, when they find 
themselves out of jobs, seem to be be- 
wildered and, if they do not find work 
immediately, become discouraged. 

An organized employment office 
systematically solicits employers and 


will have their cooperation by being 


notified when vacancies occur. The 
office acts as a medium between the 
employer and the employee; in other 
words, as a labor market. The appli- 
cants leave their applications at the 
office and will be called when there 
are opportunities for them. 

Many instances can be cited how an 
employment office brings the workers 
and the jobs together, which will 
illustrate the necessity of a central- 
ized information bureau. For in- 
stance, sometime ago a mechanic, out 
of work, registered at an employment 
office and was placed at once in a ma- 
chine shop across the street from 
where he lived. One morning a truck 
driver applied at the same office; he 
lived over a grocery store. That 
morning an order was received from 
the owner of the grocery store for a 
truck driver and the applicant got a 
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job in the same building in which he 
lived. 

There are many different kinds of 
wage-earners, both men and women, 
who register at an employment office 
and all of them must be classified ac- 
cording to their occupations and the 
type of work they apply for. An 
applicant who has a definite trade or 
training does not give much trouble, 
but the applicant who states he can do 
“anything” is more of a problem. 
The young man out of school, without 
much experience, will ask for an 
executive position and feel very in- 
dignant when told that more experi- 
ence is necessary. The “jack of all 
trades,” who believes he is capable 
of tackling any job, is sometimes hard 
to convince that he is not the kind of 
man the employer wants when a more 
experienced man is called for. 

In the women’s department appli- 
cants can be found who are forced, by 
circumstances, to support themselves 
and they have no other training than 
being a housewife. Sometimes there 
are applicants who did not even do 
their own housework who are looking 
for employment. These are difficult 
to place, as they do not realize that 
employers prefer trained workers to 
inexperienced help. 

There are other sad problems ex- 
perienced in an employment office 
such as the large number of old people 
applying for work who have been dis- 
carded by industry. For them the 
field of employment is very limited. 
Many of these cases must be turned 
over to the division for the placement 
of physically handicapped workers. 
Another kind of applicants are the 
casual workers who do not belong to 
the regular group of wage-earners, 
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but, on account of their large number, 
must be considered. Many of them 
are floaters who drift into the city, 
stay for awhile and then drift out 
again. Some are mentally deficient 
and unable to hold a job for any 
length of time. Others are free lances 
who only want to work enough to 
make a bare living. We find many of 
them who have held responsible posi- 
tions but, through unfortunate cir- 
cumstances or something lacking in 
their characters, have lost their grip 
and can not settle down to steady 
work. 

All of these applicants, however, 
come to the office with the expectation 
that a job can be found for them but 
the office itself can not create jobs and 
must depend on the employers for 
orders. 

The first public employment offices 
were sort of charitable institutions 
where people who were in need and 
out of work went to find assistance in 
getting jobs. Appeals were made to 
the employers to hire them not so 
much on the basis of their qualifica- 
tions as their economic circumstances. 

The type of people handled was 
generally the least efficient—those 
who were the first to be laid off in 
slack times and the last to be put on 
when work was plentiful—and be- 
cause of this the employers were re- 
luctant to use the office to any extent. 
When the policy was changed to be 
one of service to the employers as well 
as the workers, the activities ex- 
panded and, as more employers used 
the offices, more orders were received 
and, in the same proportion, the num- 
ber of jobs filled increased. 

When an employer places an order, 
he usually outlines the type and quali- 
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fications of the person, or persons, he 
is looking for. It is up to the employ- 
ment office to sift out from the appli- 
cants on hand the one, or ones, who 
will be suitable to the employer. 
However, the offices do not do any 
actual hiring as the applicants are re- 
ferred to the employer who makes 
the final selection. If an office should 
not be able to fill an order locally, it 
will act as a clearing house and convey 
the order to the other state offices. 
To what extent employers can be 
spared annoyance by using a public 
employment office can be understood 
by quoting from an article which ap- 
peared in a daily newspaper with the 
following headline—“Boy Wanted, 
300 Mob Office, Glass Broken.” The 
article stated: ‘A two-line ad in the 
“help wanted” column of the classi- 
fied section was responsible for a near 
riot on the third floor of a downtown 
office building. A manufacturing 
company had advertised for an office 
clerk and by 5.30 the next morning 
the first applicant had arrived. By 
8 o'clock more than 300 were milling 
around in the halls. Employees of 
the concern virtually had to fight 
their way into the office. Finally the 
boys were called in. In the stampede 
that followed, the glass in the door 
was broken and the manager was 
nearly bowled over. Even after a 
lucky young man had been selected, 
applicants continued to arrive and by 
noon more than 400 had appeared.” 
A public employment office differs 
from a private employment office be- 
cause it does not operate for pecu- 
niary profit but for the one purpose 
of rendering service to both employ- 
ers and workers. Placements are 
made on the basis that an employer 
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must be satisfied with the worker and 
the worker satisfied with the job. 
Such placements will have a tendency 
to stabilize employment and lessen 
labor turnover. A private employ- 
ment office many times makes it a 
business to encourage changing of jobs 
and thrives on such turnover. 

The attitude of a public employ- 
ment office in any controversy be- 
tween employers and employees must 
be absolutely neutral and, in some 
cities, advisory committees represent- 
ing the government, employers and 
workers have been appointed for the 
offices. Such committees have been 
endorsed by the American Federation 
of Labor; and the President’s Con- 
ference on Unemployment in 1921 
recommended, in connection with the 
establishment of public employment 
offices, that “in order to secure and 
maintain the confidence of both em- 
ployers and workers in the impartial- 
ity of the service rendered and the 
statistics published, an advisory com- 
mittee consisting of representatives 
of employers and workers should be 
appointed to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral director as well as a similar sys- 
tem of local advisory committees to 
cooperate with the state and munic- 
ipal offices.” 

Committees of this kind, to func- 
tion to the best advantage, must con- 
sist of members actually interested in 
employment work. They can mate- 
rially assist in promoting the work of 
the employment offices and, whenever 
necessary, their expansion. 

Not all people out of work have 
lost their jobs due to the depression. 
The rapid changes in industry, the 
installation of labor-saving devices, 
the increasing demand for younger 
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men and women and the laying off of 
older persons have caused much un- 
employment. This is a public prob- 
lem in which the employment offices 
must share in solving. 

In the larger cities a division should 
be set up for vocational counsel with 
a personnel thoroughly familiar with 
the various industries in the locality. 
They should advise and assist in find- 
ing employment for young people en- 
tering industry, old people obsolete 
to industry, people whose trades have 
become obsolete or mechanized, peo- 
ple without a definite trade and mis- 
fits in industry. 

Another group of people in need of 
special attention and for whom a 
division seems to be a necessity are 
those who are physically handicapped. 
Such a division should supplement the 
work of a vocational rehabilitation 


division and not in any way be a dupli- 
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cation. The function of a rehabilita- 
tion department is to train people to 
be self-supporting but, even with 
trades, these people are still handi- 
capped in competing for employment 
with able-bodied persons. 

When the legislature of the State 
of Ohio in 1930 passed a law estab- 
lishing public employment offices, it 
recognized the responsibility of the 
state to assist the wage-earners in a 
community in securing definite infor- 
mation about job opportunities. 

At the present time there are offices 
in most of the states of the Union. 

The offices are designed to meet the 
obligation of the state by saving the 
worker from the injustice of paying a 
fee for information concerning avail- 
able work and to conserve the time 
and energy of the worker in looking 
for jobs as well as that of the em- 
ployer looking for help. 


TO PITTSBURGH 


Below: grey banks, great barricades of stone, 
A river serpent sliding to the sea, 

Red insect roofs of houses curiously 
Engraved in flashes—for millflame alone 
Escapes the morphia haze that hides the moon 
And shrouds a thousand smokestacks icily: 
The grind of engines rises angrily 

Above the town’s gargantuan monotone. 


Steel city, I have heard your earthly heart, 

Have seen the green that grew where stone is grey, 
Have loved the legends which you would impart 

Of these three streams that once were starry; know 
Your hills were proud with tree and peace and spray. 
If you are Moloch, man has made you so. 


Tuomas V. Boces. 





STRATEGIC FACTORS IN ADMINISTRATION 
OF A PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


Joun B. GILBERT 


Chief, Division of Labor Statistics and Employment, Department of Industrial Relations, 
Columbus, Ohio 


A Responsibility of Government 


HE organization and mainte- 

nance of a system of public em- 

ployment offices for the pur- 
pose of supplying information and 
collecting data which will serve to 
promote a bringing together of the 
“jobless man” and the “manless job,” 
is now generally recognized as a di- 
rect responsibility of government. 
The most generally accepted theory 
as to the proper maintenance of such 
a service seems to be that of joint 
responsibility between the Federal, 
state and municipal governments. 
Such a system is now in operation in 
Ohio where the state operates a num- 
ber of offices in various cities in which 
municipal financial assistance is pro- 
vided. The Federal Government also 
assists through a cooperative system 
whereby interstate clearance and cor- 
related statistics are made available. 


Strategic Factors 


In the successful operation of any 
such public employment offices certain 
strategic factors must be considered, 
the more important ones of which 
will be referred to in the succeeding 
paragraphs of this article. 


Office Location, Arrangement and 
Equipment 


The first factor necessary to con- 
sider in the establishment of a public 
employment office is one of location 
and physical layout. An employment 


office should be located at the point 
most convenient to the greatest num- 
ber of potential office patrons. This 
includes both employers and appli- 
cants and has a definite relation to 
a centralized transportation point. 
Once the location has been deter- 
mined the next factor involves a 
proper office arrangement which will 
provide convenience of entrance and 
exit and a proper classification of ap- 
plicants according to their qualifica- 
tions. In this office arrangement 
opportunity must be provided for 
each individual applicant to receive a 
personal and, if possible, a private 
interview which is absolutely essential 
to effective placement work. How- 
ever, these several departments must 
be so closely knit together as to func- 
tion as a cooperative unit. Interde- 
partmental applications must be kept 
for applicants who have overlapping 
qualifications. This is necessary if 
such applicant is to receive the full 
benefit of office service. 


Employment Office Records 


An important factor in employ- 


ment office administration is the 
keeping, tabulating and reporting ade- 
quate and proper employment office 
records. Every applicant should 
be registered and his detailed ap- 
plication filed for convenient refer- 
ence and these applications should be 
kept up to date by consistent, intelli- 
gent effort. The same should be true 
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for all orders for help received from 
employers. The applicant’s record 
should provide a complete history of 
his connections with the office, show- 
ing where he has been referred with 
an accumulated record of service. 
From this information periodic re- 
ports should be made under a uniform 
system which will give such reports a 
distinct comparative value. 


Supervision 


In order that the foregoing factors 
may not be wasted it is necessary to 
give the most careful attention to pro- 
viding competent supervision for a 
public employment office. It is sel- 
dom true that a public employment 
office rises above the ability of its 
supervisors to visualize and promote 
its possibilities. The supervisory au- 
thority should be largely free from 
routine placement work, although 
thoroughly capable of doing such. 
The supervisor must recognize his 
responsibility and be able to contact 
satisfactorily the individual employ- 
ers and employer organizations 
throughout the district. He must also 
exercise that executive capacity which 
is necessary to the proper functioning 
of any public service. 


Office Personnel 


While an employment office can not 
progress greatly beyond the vision of 
its supervisors, it would be equally in- 
effective without the proper office per- 


sonnel. Anyone to be successful in 
this service must be imbued with a 
sincere desire to be of service to his 
fellow men and must exercise a real 
attitude of sympathy, courtesy and 
tactfulness and must feel that he is a 
public servant employed by even the 
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humblest of those who patronize the 
ofice. This, of course, will not be 
sufficient. He must also be qualified - 
by experience, education or training to 
do effective placement work. He must 
be able to grasp and become readily 
familiar with the peculiar require- 
ments of the different branches of in- 
dustry and even of the individual em- 
ployers in his community. The selec- 
tion of this type of employment office 
employee is not always an easy task 
and should be approached with free- 
dom and conscientious effort by those 
who are in an employing capacity. To 
secure and retain this type of em- 
ployee it is necessary to provide an 
adequate salary and some assurance 
of continuity of employment and op- 
portunity for promotion. In this re- 
spect the most successful system so far 
devised has been that of Civil Service. 


Financial Support 


The foregoing strategic factors are 
all more or less dependent upon the 
amount of financial support which is 
provided. It seems utterly foolish to 
set up employment offices for the sole 
purpose of satisfying the demands of 
an ambitious politician seeking pub- 
licity or to provide a convenient job 
for some political “lame duck who just 
must be taken care of.” It is far 
better that no office be established 
than to create one without providing 
a strategic location, proper quarters, 
capable personnel and adequate funds 
to offer a reasonable chance for suc- 
cess. It would be much better to open 
only a limited number of offices, prop- 
erly financed, than to open two or 
three times as many offices none of 
which would be adequately supported 
financially. Niggardly salaries to em- 
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ployment office employees will never 
make for efficiency of service. A pub- 
lic employment office can be the means 
of saving other governmental institu- 
tions many times the amount of money 
necessary for its maintenance and 
therefore it is false economy to reduce 
their financial support to a point be- 
yond which they can not hope to be 
really effective. 


Freedom from Pressure 


One of the most commonly abused 
strategic factors in the administration 
of the public employment offices is 
that of freedom from pressure. No 
employment office should be made a 
political football, either in the hiring 
or firing of office personnel or in un- 
due preference to applicants referred 
from politicians or political organiza- 
tions. The same pressure in a lesser 
degree is sometimes brought to bear 
by charitable and welfare organiza- 
tions seeking preference for their 
most needy cases and requesting that 
qualifications be regarded as second- 
ary. In some instances pressure has 
at times been brought to bear from 
factional or denominational sources. 
This also is to be avoided. While it 
is true that the theory back of the pub- 
lic employment offices is primarily 
that of seeking jobs for the unem- 
ployed, success in this direction must 
necessarily depend upon the ability to 
convince employers that only those 
applicants will be referred who seem 
to meet the requirements of the job 
as specified by the employer. In other 
words, the motto of a public employ- 
ment service may well be “The Right 
Person in the Right Position” and the 
impression must not be allowed to go 
forth that this is a purely charitable 
service. 
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Employer Visitation 


In order that employers may be in- 
duced to cooperate with the public 
employment service, it is necessary for 
the supervisor and, as far as possible, 
each person in the office doing place- 
ment work to become acquainted per- 
sonally with the employer whom they 
seek to serve. In Ohio it has been 
found that this can best be done 
through systematic and consistent 
office, plant and institutional visita- 
tion by the secretaries in charge of 
various office departments. Thus they 
are able to broaden their own view- 
point, to grasp the employers’ reac- 
tions, to study the office or plant in 
operation, to become somewhat fa- 
miliar with the various job specifica- 
tions and in short to visualize the em- 
ployee at his desk or machine.” With 
this personal and exact information, 
placement work is easier and much 
more satisfactory to all parties con- 
cerned. Probably no factor in the ad- 
ministration of a public employment 
office is more important than this. 


Employment Office Publicity 


An important factor in any service 
or business today is that of publicity 
and certainly the employment service 
is no exception. While it is true that 
good service is the best possible pub- 
licity, yet I do not believe that this 
alone will be sufficient to influence 
legislative bodies and finance commit- 
tees to appropriate additional funds 
to our support unless it can be pre- 
sented by some competent authority 
outside of our own immediate office 
force. It has been our experience 
that a few words from employer, 
labor and welfare organizations has 
had greater weight than anything 
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which we could personally say in se- 
curing consideration of our requests 
for increased appropriations or other 
necessary requirements. This being 
true, it is essential that opportunities 
be sought to give truthful and con- 
structive publicity to the work of the 
public employment service through 
newspapers, magazines, public ad- 
dresses, monthly bulletins, periodic 
reports, radio broadcasts and all 


other avenues that may be available. 


Conclusion 


While there are other important 
factors in the administration of an 
employment office, it seems to me that 
these are the most significant and all 
that can be covered in this brief arti- 
cle. I would like, however, to call at- 
tention to the desirability of securing 
the larger viewpoint. The public em- 
ployment service at the present time is 
thoroughly popular only in a limited 
number of communities and in self- 
defense and in the interest of further 
progress everyone must strive for 
greater success in all offices. We can 
not continue our advancement beyond 
a certain point so long as a great num- 
ber of offices are operating at less 
than a reasonable degree of efficiency. 
We must be mindful of the fact that 
the success or failure of any public 
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employment office reflects either credit 
or discredit, as the case may be, upon 
every other employment office and I 
would therefore plead for a closer 
understanding and cooperation be- 
tween cities, states and governments 
relative to this great work in which we 
should all be so vitally interested. 
Our individual security, peace, con- 
tentment and prosperity eventually 
depends upon the ability of our neigh- 
bors and fellow citizens to keep busy 
in legitimate employment. As indi- 
viduals working independently, we 
can accomplish but very little in dis- 
pensing employment information; 
therefore, this responsibility must be 
delegated to some responsible public 
department properly equipped to ren- 
der real and efficient service. Every 
citizen has the inherent right to expect 
that their government will at all times 
do everything possible to assist them 
in securing honest employment in 
order that they may be able to support 
themselves and their dependents. A 
tax-supported public employment of- 
fice, organized and maintained with 
due consideration of the strategic fac- 
tors outlined in this article, is an indi- 
cation of the recognition and accept- 
ance of this “direct responsibility of 
government.” 
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It’s far I must be going, 
Some night or morning gray, 
Beyond the oceans’ flowing, 
Beyond the rim of day; 
And sure it’s not the going, 
But that I find the way. 
Patrick McDonoucu. 
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two major parties have ad- 

journed. Party platforms have 
been adopted. Party standard-bear- 
ers have been selected. From now 
until November we shall be surfeited 
with Republican and Democratic 
facts and arguments about the virtues 
of their respective parties and candi- 
dates. For four months national 
politics will be the leading topic of 
conversation in America. How will 
the electorate vote on election day? 
How, in particular, will Labor vote? 
This is the absorbing question. 

One fact can be stated without 
qualification: The American Federa- 
tion of Labor will take an active part 
in the campaign this year as in years 
past. It will definitely refrain from 
endorsing any political party. It will 
devote its efforts to secure the election 
of public officials whose past record 
justifies this support. In a number of 
instances it will actively work to bring 
about the defeat of candidates for 
public office whose legislative or exec- 
utive record is evidence that they 
have been reactionary in their attitude 
toward industrial and social questions, 
or who have seemingly been the repre- 
sentatives of special interests. 

But how can the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, without a political 
labor party such as exists in all other 
industrial countries, take an active 
and frequently a determining part in 
the election of public officials? The 
answer is found in the nonpartisan 
political policy which has been its cor- 


Pw political conventions of the 


ner stone for political action from the 
beginning. 

Before describing this policy it may 
be appropriate to present the reasons 
why the American Federation of 
Labor is opposed to the formation of 
a labor party in the United States, 
while the national trade-union move- 
ments of all other countries, for years, 
have organized and financed a labor 
party. 

In the first place the social and 
political background in European 
countries has been substantially and 
in several ways basically different 
from our own. The mass of Euro- 
pean workmen did not emerge from 
serfdom until comparatively modern 
times. The United States of America 
was created by free men, who were 
without taint of serfdom or vassalage. 

In many European countries there 
is still an established church, the 
union of church and state. There 
still exist privileged classes, the mem- 
bers of which, by birth, enjoy special 
privileges and authority. Until most 
recent times a nobility ruled by right 
of birth, while the mass of the people 
were born to be ruled. As Rumbold, 
the sturdy British patriot, said, over 
200 years ago: “Providence did not 
intend that some men should be born 
with saddles already strapped to their 
backs, while others were born booted 
and spurred to ride upon them.” 

Until modern times workmen in 
several European countries were with- 
out a franchise and until the World 
War. In some of the larger European 
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countries the nobility and landowners 
had the right to multiple votes based 
upon their land holdings. There were 
districts where the collective multiple 
votes of a few landowners exceeded 
that of all of the workmen in the 
same territory. 

The European peasants and me- 
chanics had no such political freedom 
as has been the inheritance of Amer- 
ican workmen since the Revolutionary 
War. 

In the beginning, European work- 
men developed labor parties largely 
for the purpose of establishing equal 
franchise rights for all citizens and to 
abolish the special privileges which 
had been acquired and usurped by the 
nobility and landowning groups. 
They sought to establish a larger 
measure of human liberty so that 
there would be equality of rights and 
opportunities for all. 

The early Colonists who came to 
America deserted their native land, 
with its class privileges and special 
legislation, so that, free from tyran- 
nical customs and traditions, they 
would be at liberty to work out their 
own destinies. 

Our Revolutionary War _ estab- 
lished certain principles of human 
liberty which had been incorporated 
in the Declaration of Independence. 
The Federal Constitution gave these 
a definite form. We became a nation 
without an established church. There 
was no union of church and state. In 
the beginning there were property 
qualifications in some states which 
limited the franchise and there were 
methods of, voting disadvantageous to 
wage-earners; but there existed no 
titles of nobility, no special privileged 
class. American workmen from the 


beginning enjoyed a degree of liberty 
and opportunity and equal protection 
under the law which did not exist 
elsewhere. The principal objective 
of the pioneer labor parties in Europe 
had been establishing of liberty and 
equality of citizenship, which had 
been the American workman’s price- 
less inheritance from the nation’s 
birth. 

Political parties composed of wage- 
earners and based upon class interests, 
resentment against special privileges, 
have found fertile food to feed upon 
in Europe, but little opportunity for 
developing strength in a country such 
as ours, where everyone is taught that 
he was born free and entitled to equal 
rights and opportunities with all 
others. 

American workmen in the early 
part of the nineteenth century recog- 
nized the necessity of securing legisla- 
tion protecting wage-earners. They 
were deeply interested in securing a 
free public school system, the trade 
unions along the Atlantic seaboard 
being among the most ardent and 
determined supporters who rallied 
around Horace Mann, the father of 
our existing free public-school system. 

In their efforts to secure legislation 
the workmen found strongly en- 
trenched opposition and on several 
occasions endeavored to overcome 
this through organizing labor parties. 
Each of these attempts was accom- 
panied by an immediate effort on the 
part of reform groups to make use of 
the existing trade-union movement for 
the purpose of furthering their own 
particular reforms. 

In 1828 the trade unions of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., organized politically to 
nominate candidates for municipal 
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and state offices. There was a some- 
what active labor party movement in 
New England between 1830 and 
1834. In 1830 a Boston working- 
men’s party was organized. The 
movement spread through New Eng- 
land, a New England convention being 
held in 1832 at which a party consti- 
tution was adopted. The trade-union 
movement of New York and vicinity 
organized for political purposes in 
1833, the president of their organiza- 
tion being elected to Congress. 

These partisan political efforts did 
little to strengthen the trade-union 
movement and the showing at the 
polls made it evident that large num- 
bers of workmen were still so strong 
in their partisan political sympathies 
and convictions that a labor party 
could not swerve them from their 
partisan loyalties. 

The industrial depression of 1857 
unfavorably affected the trade-union 
movement and the efforts of those who 
believed in a labor party. But with 
the growing strength of the trade- 
union movement which followed the 
Civil War, the efforts to organize a 
labor party were revived. 

At a preliminary national confer- 
ence of trade-union representatives in 
1866 it was resolved: “That the time 
has come when the workingmen of the 
United States should cut themselves 
aloof from party ties and predilec- 
tions and organize themselves into a 
national labor party.” 

In 1870 the National Labor Union 
organized an independent political 
party. The practical experiences en- 
countered by trade-unionists, 40 years 
before, led the National Labor Union 
to separate the political party from 
the industrial organization, but the 
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separation proved to be of a shadowy 
character, for the dominant leaders 
in the National Labor Union were 
the leading factors in the labor party. 
The results proved illusory. 

In 1872 this American Labor Party 
nominated candidates for the national 
ticket, including many congressional 
districts. They were gratified by the 
support they seemed to receive from 
several quarters, but after election 
day they discovered that they had 
been largely used as tools by the more 
practical and experienced politicians. 

The collapse of the American La- 
bor Party materially injured the wage- 
earners’ confidence in the effectiveness 
of the National Labor Union, the 
weak showing made on election day 
reacting in a most unfavorable way 
upon the trade-union movement it- 
self. It was one, though not the only 
reason, for the final collapse of the 
National Labor Union. 

Realizing that a federation of na- 
tional unions was essential to their 
individual welfare and believing that 
the existing trade-union structure 
could be improved upon, the Knights 
of Labor entered the field. Like the 
leaders in the National Labor Union, 
they were influenced to some extent 
by the political philosophy which was 
being developed by workmen’s or- 
ganizations in Europe. They were 
convinced that labor must organize in 
the political as well as the industrial 
field. This view was given active 
support by members of European 
trade unions who had come to the 
United States and who brought with 
them the economic, political and so- 
cia! philosophies which were being so 
actively taught in practically every 
European country at that time. 
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As the Knights of Labor grew in 
numbers and in influence, they en- 
tered more and more actively into the 
political field, but large numbers of 
American-born workmen were more 
interested in the Knights of Labor’s 
economics than in their political pro- 
gram. 

In spite of its brilliant leadership, 
the Knights of Labor made but tem- 
porary political progress and unques- 
tionably its partisan political program 
was a definite factor in bringing about 
its collapse and with it more or less 
passing injury to the trade-union 
movement. 

Trade-union leaders had experi- 
enced several painfully learned les- 
sons in the bitter school of experi- 
ence. Many of the international 
unions who had been affiliated with 
the National Labor Union in turn be- 
came active in the Knights of Labor. 
Their unhappy experiences did not 
for a moment cause them to lose con- 
fidence in trade-unionism, but did com- 
pel them to more carefully and wisely 
shape their program. 

Out of the lessons learnéd in the 
National Labor Union and the 
Knights of Labor came the birth of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
1881. Among the group of leaders 
who founded this organization were 
those who had taken active part in the 
two previous national labor bodies. 
The dominant figure in the new or- 
ganization, who remained its leader 
throughout his life, was that outstand- 
ing American citizen, the late beloved 
and deeply mourned Samuel Gompers. 

One of the first major problems en- 
countered by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was the program to be 
adopted to secure state and Federal 
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legislation which would adequately 
protect the wage-earner and _ his 
rights. In fact, one of the principal 
purposes of the newly organized Fed- 
eration of Labor was to enable the 
international unions and their mem- 
bers to so apply their collective 
strength that essential legislation 
could be secured. 

Trade-unionists who had come to 
America from Europe were making 
desperate efforts to subordinate the 
trade unions to a socialist or a labor 
party. Mr. Gompers and his asso- 
ciates were determined that, while the 
American Federation of Labor would 
devote itself energetically to securing 
legislation, it would not attempt this 
by organizing a labor party, or en- 
dorsing any existing political organi- 
zation. 

As early as 1887, Mr. Gompers 
declared: 


“It seems to me that the trade 
unions, apart from their work of at- 
tending to matters of wages, hours of 
labor and unjust conditions of that 
labor, should extend their thoughts 
and actions more largely into the 
sphere and affairs of government. We 
have a right to demand legislation in 
the interest of the wage-workers, who 
form so large a majority and are cer- 
tainly no unimportant factor in the 
well-being of our country.” 


In 1898 the annual convention of 
the Federation of Labor declared 
for— 

“The independent use of the ballot 
of trade-unionists and workmen re- 
gardless of party.” 

Commenting upon this policy in 
1917, Mr. Gompers said: 

“The one great advantage of the 
political policy the American Feder- 
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ation of Labor has pursued is that it 
has in no way hampered or detracted 
from the economic power or effective- 
ness of the trade unions. Nonparti- 
san political activity does not subordi- 
nate the economic interests of the 
trade-unionists to partisan interests, 
but our political policy has made our 
economic influence, our economic 
needs, our economic welfare, of para- 
mount importance. The paramount 
issue of our political campaign was 
the enactment into law of legislation 
which would assure the legal right to 
organize and secure for labor organi- 
zations the legal right to perform 
those activities necessary to carry out 
the purposes of economic organiza- 
tions.” 


For the first twenty years the 
American Federation of Labor car- 
ried on a campaign of nonpartisan 
political education, applying the non- 
partisan political policy in municipal 
and state elections. During this pe- 
riod the question of political action 
was vigorously discussed at conven- 
tions of the American Federation of 
Labor. There were prominent dele- 
gates who believed that the trade- 
union movement should give its sup- 
port to the socialist party. Others 
opposed to the socialists’ philosophy 
and viewpoint believed that the trade- 
union movement should organize a 
political party of its own. 

It was the recurring discussion of 
this subject at the annual conventions 
which helped to give more concrete 
form and substance to the nonpartisan 
political policy, as events were shap- 
ing themselves to bring this policy 
more definitely into the national 
arena. 

For a number of years the legisla- 
tive measures sponsored by the Amer- 
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ican Federation of Labor, which had 
been introduced in Congress, had 
failed to make progress. The Labor 
Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was composed principally 
of congressmen unfriendly to the leg- 
islation labor desired. The Speaker 
of the House was quite open in his 
hostility and the rules of the House 
were such that the Speaker could prac- 
tically work his will. 

The national legislative situation 
had become such in 1906 that a na- 
tional conference of trade-union rep- 
resentatives was called by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to meet in 


‘Washington, D. C. This conference 


formulated what has since been 
known as Labor’s Bill of Grievance, 
in which labor formulated its legisla- 
lative demands and pledged itself to 
oppose the re-election of those who 
were preventing consideration of the 
desired legislation in Congress, re- 
gardless of their party affiliations. 

The conference, after adopting La- 
bor’s Bill of Grievance, called upon 
the President of the United States, 
the President pro tem of the Senate, 
and the Speaker of the House, in 
each instance presenting a copy of the 
Bill of Grievance. In both the House 
and the Senate, labor received prac- 
tically no encouragement. 

To give its national program effec- 
tiveness the American Federation of 
Labor began a nation-wide campaign 
for nonpartisan political action in the 
following national election. The 
movement gained headway slowly, 
but in 1908 a number of congressmen 
who had been particularly antagonis- 
tic to labor legislation were defeated 
for re-election. 

One of the results following these 
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nonpartisan political efforts was the 
revision of the House Rules and the 
placing of congressmen on the Com- 
mittee on Labor who at least had 
some knowledge of the industrial con- 
ditions requiring Federal legislation. 

A number of trade-unionists were 
elected to Congress. What was fully 
as important, men in other walks of 
life were elected who had an intelli- 
gent and sympathetic understanding 
of labor’s necessities. The change in 
the attitude of Congress became so 
great that from the hostile Labor 
Committee of a few years previous 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Labor became a congressman who, 
before his election, had been a na- 
tional trade-union official. 

The nonpartisan political program 
had been successful because it did not 
interfere with the individual work- 
man’s political affiliations. It did not 
bind him to support any political 
party. It did not place him in the 
position of membership in a trade 
union which endorsed political par- 
ties to which he was opposed. 

One of the basic provisions of the 
great national trade-union movement 
built up by Samuel Gompers and his 
associates were the guarantees given 
to those accepting trade-union mem- 
bership. Workmen of all creeds, 
color and nationality were employed 
as wage-earners. Their trade-union 
movement could no more be built up 
upon religious, racial or social lines 
than it could be safely erected upon a 
political party purpose. 

The constitutions of the interna- 
tional unions comprising the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor guaranteed 
the applicant for membership before 
he took his obligation as a member 


that nothing in his trade-union obli- 
gation would interfere with his racial, 
social, religious or political afflia- 
tions. This guarantee of full political 
freedom has been a definite factor 
in building up the structure of Ameri- 
can trade-unionism. 

Originally American workmen 
seemed as devoted and loyal to the 
political party of their affiliations as 
they were to the religious creed of 
their family circle and their ancestors. 
But, politically, so far as securing 
necessary legislation was concerned, 
American workmen, regardless of 
their political party leanings or affilia- 
tions, had discovered that some of the 
outstanding opponents to labor legis- 
lation were to be found in both of the 
great political parties and that some 
of the foremost champions of neces- 
sary industrial legislation were among 
the leading representatives of these 
same parties. 

Many legislators who voted ac- 
cording to their party program on 
many questions voted independently 
when labor legislation was being con- 
sidered. It became increasingly evi- 
dent that it was the man, his view- 
point, his understanding, his personal 
integrity rather than the political 
party with which he was affiliated 
which determined his fitness as a leg- 
islator. 

As the nonpartisan political pro- 
gram was applied more generally, la- 
bor was able to elect its friends and 
defeat its opponents in larger num- 
bers. Before the primaries are held, 
candidates, regardless of political 
party, are requested to declare their 
attitude toward certain legislation in 
which labor is interested. 

For many years the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor has kept the record 
vote in Congress on all labor meas- 
ures. This legislative record is sent 
to trade-unionists throughout the 
country during election campaigns. 
It is their nonpartisan political guide. 
The same practice is carried out by 
State Federations of Labor. So that 
before the primaries are held trade- 
unionists and unorganized workmen 
have had placed before them the leg- 
islative record on labor measures of 
the candidates who are seeking re- 
election. 

This information, which has as- 
sisted wage-earners in becoming famil- 
iar with their representatives’ labor 
record and has enabled them to under- 
stand that their nonpartisan political 
program gave them a balance of 
power and an effectiveness which in 
these United States of America has 
never been acquired by any politically 
partisan labor or any reform party 
which has been organized. 

In its nonpartisan efforts to secure 
legislation and improve the quality 
of public office holders, the American 
Federation of Labor has been fore- 
most in developing those political 
methods, such as the Australian ballot, 
the initiative and referendum, the di- 
rect primary and the nonpartisan elec- 
tion of judges, which have so materi- 
ally assisted the American people in 
having a more direct voice in their 
government and in the choice of those 
who will represent them. 

For many years American trade- 
unionists revolted against the voting 
methods in practice. Voting at the 
polls had been open instead of secret; 
the party’s candidates printed upon 
colored ballots were presented to the 
voters by party henchmen. 
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Voting as the employers desired 
was the price for retaining a job in 
many industrial communities. Fre- 
quently factories were shut down for 
an hour or two on election day. As 
the workmen reached the polls they 
found their foreman present check- 
ing up. It was voting under compul- 
sion, a system which enabled many 
employers to deliver the votes of most 
of their employees to their party 
ticket. 

The few workmen who had the 
hardihood to vote according to their 
convictions were frequently penalized 
by discharge as an example to others 
of the punishment dealt to stiff-necked 
wage-earners. 

The first state to adopt the Aus- 
tralian ballot was Massachusetts, in 
1888. The trade unions in that state, 
particularly those in Boston, had been 
demanding the reform. For several 
years labor had demanded the right 
of a secret ballot. In 1888 the con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor was held in Boston. Elec- 
tion day occurred during its sessions. 
The convention adjourned so that the 
delegates, who came from almost 
every state in the union, could witness 
citizens casting a secret ballot instead 
of open votes which had resulted in 
so much political corruption and wage- 
earners’ coercion. 

The American trade-union move- 
ment from 1886 was one of the most 
active organized forces in the nation 
in establishing the Australian ballot, 
now practically in universal use. 

The necessity for more direct par- 
ticipation in nominations and in legis- 
lation has led the citizens of most 
states to establish the initiative and 
referendum. The first book advocat- 
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ing the initiative and referendum was 
published in 1892; its author, Mr. J. 
W. Sullivan, a brilliant member of 
the Typographical Union, who, in 
connection with many other important 
questions, collaborated with Samuel 
Gompers. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor in 1892 endorsed the initiative 
and referendum, undertaking the 
campaign of education which so 
aroused other public-thinking citizens 
that the principle of the initiative and 
referendum was finally firmly estab- 
lished. 

As labor increased its interest in 
the qualifications of candidates for 
public office, trade-unionists discov- 
ered that our representative form of 
government in many districts had be- 
come so narrowly representative that 
the political party boss practically de- 
termined who the party candidates 
would be. 

In city and state party conventions, 
when political parties were well or- 
ganized, it was found in many in- 
stances that the delegates were little 
more than men called together to 
ratify a slate prepared by the party 
leaders. It was this condition, so dis- 
astrous to clean government, which 
led the trade-union movement to un- 
dertake a campaign which resulted in 
establishing the principle of the direct 
primary. 

In 1907 the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor de- 
clared for direct primaries for the 
nomination of all municipal, town- 
ship, county, state and Federal offices 
and the publication of campaign party 
and candidate expenses. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor was energetic in its campaign to 





establish direct primaries. Between 
1907 and 1912 twenty-eight states 
adopted the principle of the direct 
primary, largely as the result of the 
constant campaign carried on by the 
American trade-union movement. 

In still another field—the courts— 
organized labor has endeavored to 
improve the quality of the judiciary. 
Legislation outruns judicial interpre- 
tation and construction of the law. 
Legislation is forward-looking while 
the courts must, to a reasonable and 
logical degree, accept as guidance the 
judicial and legal principles and the 
precedents established by other courts. 

The trade-union movement’s non- 
partisan political policy extends be- 
yond the legislative and the executive 
and includes the judiciary, where it is 
appointive to the authority which con- 
firms. The influence of the judiciary 
is as far-reaching as legislation and 
sometimes more so, for the higher 
courts have authority to declare legis- 
lation unconstitutional. 

Through the construction and in- 
terpretation of the law, courts also ex- 
ercise an authority not far removed 
from the legislative, for construction 
and interpretation gives color and ef- 
fect to the law. On more than one 
occasion they have given an interpre- 
tation and application which was con- 
siderably removed from the intent of 
the enacting legislators. 

It was the decision of Chief Jus- 
tice John Marshall in the famous 
Dartmouth College case which gave 
corporations the legal standing and 
judicial protection they have enjoyed 
ever since. It was another Chief Jus- 
tice who wrote the Dred Scott deci- 
sion, which did so much to crystallize 
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national thought on the subject of 
chattel slavery. 

It has been decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court which gave 
validity to legislative action repeal- 
ing the common law of defense, as- 
sumption of risk, contributory negli- 
gence and fellow servant, which for 
years had been a successful defense by 
employers when injured workmen 
sued for damages. It was decisions 
of the same highest tribunal which 
gave validity to state legislation es- 
tablishing workmen’s compensation. 

It was decisions of state supreme 
courts as well as those of the United 
States Supreme Court which per- 
mitted that development of equity 
practice under which labor injunctions 
were issued, which, in many instances, 
went so far as to prohibit freedom of 
speech or any effort to organize the 
unorganized workmen of a complain- 
ing employer. 

Where the judiciary is elective, the 
trade-union movement studies the 
candidate’s record. If he has previ- 
ously sat upon the bench and passed 
upon labor cases, the record is pub- 
lished. In the case of the Federal 
Judiciary, labor carefully examines 
the nominee’s record and informs 
both the appointing and confirming 
authority accordingly. The United 
States Senate is the confirming power 
and when a judge’s record is open to 
question the facts are placed before 
the Senators. 

A notable example of the nonparti- 
san political policy in connection with 
the appointment of Federal judges oc- 
curred note long ago. Judge J. J. 


Parker, a member of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, was 
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nominated for Justice of the Supreme 


Court. While on the Circuit Court 
of Appeals he had handed down a 
decision in the Red Jacket Coal Com- 
pany case which vitally affected la- 
bor’s rights and welfare. What is 
known as the ‘“‘yellow-dog” contract 
was involved. 

Judge Parker in his decision had 
gone much further than any previous 
Federal judge, for he had approved 
an injunction which restrained trade- 
unionists from discussing the merits 
or demerits and the principles of jus- 
tice involved in “yellow-dog”’ con- 
tracts. As a result of the wide pub- 
licity given to the record by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, Judge 
Parker’s nomination failed of con- 
firmation by the Senate. 

Labor believed itself justified in 
holding the confirming power respon- 
sible. In the state primaries which 
followed, several Senators who had 
voted for confirmation were defeated 
for renomination. In the ensuing 
election, several Senators who had 
been successful in the primary were 
defeated on election day. Some of 
these were Republicans, others Demo- 
crats. 

They were not held responsible be- 
cause of their party affiliations, neither 
were the political parties held respon- 
sible for their votes in the Senate, but 
as individuals, regardless of their 
party affiliations. Their record was 
widely published so that trade-union- 
ists and right-thinking citizens would 
be familiar with the facts before they 
went to the polls. 

In conclusion, it should be empha- 
sized for the information of the pub- 
lic, politicians and candidates for pub- 
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lic office, that trade-union votes can 
not be bought or sold; that no trade- 
union official has the power to deliver 
trade-union votes, and that the trade- 
union movement can not be captured 
or controlled by any political party 
or herded together under any partisan 
political banner. 

Our trade-union nonpartisan polit- 
ical policy has resulted in removing 
the partisan blinders which had ob- 
scured the political vision of so many 
wage-earners in the past. It has 
broken the hold with which politicians 
had bound American workmen to po- 


litical parties instead of political prin- 
ciples and men. 

Trade-unionists have become par- 
tisan to principles instead of political 
parties. The American Federation of 
Labor has done much to give wage- 
earners a clearer vision and better un- 
derstanding to guide their political 
activities and has played a foremost 
part in establishing those political 
methods which have weakened the 
power of the partisan political boss 
and enabled citizens to enjoy a more 
direct voice in choosing public rep- 
resentatives and shaping legislative 
progress. 


WEE HUGHIE 


He’s gone to school, wee Hughie, 
An’ him not four, 

Sure I saw the fright was in him 
When he left the door. 


But he took a hand o’ Denny, 
An’ a hand o’ Dan, 

Wi’ Joe’s owld coat upon him— 
Och, the poor wee man! 


He cut the quarest figure, 
More stout nor thin; 

An’ trottin’ right an’ steady 
Wi’ his toes turned in. 


I watched him to the corner 
O’ the big turf stack, 

An’ the more his feet went forrit, 
Still his head turned back. 


He was lookin’, would I call him— 
Och, my heart was woe— 

Sure it’s lost I am without him, 
But he be to go. 


I followed to the turnin’ 
When they passed it by, 
God help him, he was cryin’, 

An’, maybe, so was I. 


ELIZABETH SHANE. 











UNION SALES COOPERATION 


Joun E. Gross 


Secretary-Treasurer, Colorado State Federation of Labor 


labor movement has attracted 

such wide attention as the co- 
perative support given Miss Josephine 
Roche and the Rocky Mountain Fuel 
Company of Colorado, the only union 
contract operator in the Centennial 
State, during the past four years since 
a contract was signed with the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

The story of Miss Roche’s experi- 
ment in industrial relationship be- 
tween management and employees has 
gripped the imagination of trade- 
unionists, the pulpit, the press, socially 
minded people and the public gener- 
ally. Only those bitterly opposed to 
collective bargaining fail to see in this 
cooperative effort a sound method of 
conducting the important business of 
mining coal. 

Some of the most brutal and out- 
rageous assaults upon the right of 
workers to organize have occurred in 
the mines of Colorado. Here some of 
labor’s most heroic battles for indus- 
trial justice have been fought. Here 
in the state that bears the shame of 
Ludlow, Josephine Roche and the 
United Mine Workers of America, 
ably supported by the entire labor 
movement of the state, are engaged in 
an experiment in union labor-manage- 
ment cooperation which has brought 
peace in a war-ridden industry. 

Trade-unionists have always been 
interested in union-label campaigns, 
and union-label leagues and label com- 
mittees are an important phase of 
organized labor activity, but the busi- 


N: ACTIVITY in the organized 


ness-promotion philosophy of the 
Colorado labor movement, the out- 
growth of the assistance given the ad- 
vanced labor policy of the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Company, has done 
more to make the union member 
union-purchase conscious than any 
other form of label agitation that has 
yet been devised. 

One of the principal methods of 
support given Miss Roche’s company 
is the work carried on through organ. 
ized labor’s Central Coal Committee 
in Denver, which was selected by the 
State Federation of Labor officers 
and the city central bodies, under 
whose direction there are union coal 
committees in each of the local unions, 
who encourage the membership to buy 
and burn only union-mined coal, and 
are constantly urging their friends to 
do likewise. 

J. O. Stevic, a member of the 
Denver Typographical Union, was 
selected as full-time director of the 
Central Committee’s activities, and 
has recently returned from the Pacific 
coast, where the organized workers, 
following a visit from Miss Roche 
last spring, volunteered their desire to 
cooperate in the marketing of the 
union-mined product there. Previ- 
ously, representatives of District 22, 
United Mine Workers of America, 
made a similar visit to the coast in the 
interest of union-mined coal. 

Both contacts have met with the 
finest spirit from the California 
trade-unionists and Director Stevic 
will return to the coast in August for 
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an intensive campaign in behalf of the 
union miners. Already coal from 
Miss Roche’s mines is going to the 
coast markets through the demand 
which is being created by the trade- 
unionists there. The coal is labeled in 
order to prevent substitution and for 
the first time the consumer is assured 
that he is giving support to union 
miners who have one of the best labor 
contracts in effect in the industry. 

Not only does the Rocky Mountain 
Fuel Company stress the value of 
union-label coal but its officials have 
taken a large part along with organ- 
ized labor in pointing out the fallacy 
of wage-cutting and attendant de- 
struction of purchasing power. The 
Central Coal Committee not only pro- 
motes sales for the union-mined coal 
but wherever it goes it promotes inter- 
est in all union-label products. 

The result of this business-promo- 
tion program in support of Miss 
Roche and her company has quickened 
the demand for other union products 
and has made the cooperators more 
label conscious. Going into the next 
production season the coal committees 
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are as active as they were in the initial 
campaign, which marketed 35,000 
tons four years ago, and they are de- 
termined to exceed all former efforts. 

To fortify themselves with actual 
knowledge of conditions in the mines 
of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Com- 
pany, the local union coal committees 
are now making excursions to the 
mines in small groups where they can 
see actual operations and gain per- 
sonal appreciation for the life of the 
coal miners below the surface, as well 
as for the value of coal as a fuel in 
their homes. 

Letters to the Central Coal Com- 
mittee from numerous individuals and 
organizations on the Pacific coast 
offer their full cooperation when the 
committee sends its director back to 
that section. What may be done dur- 
ing the coming fall and winter will 
be watched with keen interest by 
trade-unionists everywhere and by em- 
ployers who believe in union labor- 
management cooperation for the pro- 
motion of business and the creation of 
steadier employment for the union 
miners. 


REFUGE 


When stars ride in on the wings of dusk, 
Out on the silent plain, 

After the fevered fret of day, 
I find my strength again. 


Under the million friendly eye. 
That smile in the lonely night, 
Close to the rolling prairie’s heart, 

I find my heart for the fight. 


Out where the cool long winds blow free, 
I fling myself on the sod; 

And there in the tranquil solitude 
I find my soul,—and God. 


Lew SARETT. 








THE CLERICAL WORKER AND INDUSTRIAL 


CHANGE 


Mary ANDERSON 


Director,’ Women’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor 


LMOST two million women in 
the United States are working 
as secretaries, stenographers, 

typists, bookkeepers and clerks in 
offices. There are more women white- 
collar workers than women in manu- 
facturing, more than in agriculture; in 
fact, more than in any industry except 
domestic and personal service. The 
1930 census shows that about one of 
every five of our women workers is a 
clerical worker. 

The 1920 census showed that 
women had entered clerical work in 
tremendous numbers, but at that time 
it was a matter for speculation how 
far this had been due to the World 
War having thrown open jobs for 
women while men were at the front. 
According to the 1930 census, how- 
ever, it is clear that office work offers 
a steady and widening field of employ- 
ment for women. In the three decades 
from 1900 to 1930 the total number 
of women workers doubled, and dur- 
ing that time the proportion who en- 
tered clerical work increased, until by 
1930 there were about seven times as 
many women office workers as there 
were in 1900. 

The explanation for the growing 
numbers of white-collar workers re- 
ported by each successive census lies in 
changes that have taken place in our 
industrial organization itself. Pro- 
duction proceeding on a larger and 
larger scale has necessitated the keep- 
ing of accurate records, the making of 
statistical analyses, the maintaining of 


extensive correspondence, high-pres- 
sure advertising—all requiring large 
clerical forces. The office worker has 
come to play an increasingly important 
role both in the production of goods 
and in the processes whereby produc- 
tion is linked with distribution. 

As the need for clerical workers in- 
creased, women—whom a changing 
economic status was forcing into em- 
ployment—filled the opening positions 
and soon proved themselves well-fitted 
for the work. Only thirty years ago 
there were nearly four times as many 
men as women in the total office force 
of the nation, but today their numbers 
are almost equal. 

The average girl starting out to 
work sees a brighter future in clerical 
work than in any other kind of em- 
ployment—except the professions. Her 
goal may be to become a secretary, 
a supervisor, or even to attain import- 
ant independent business success. She 
knows that even though she remain a 
clerk, there are real economic advan- 
tages which the office worker enjoys— 
shorter hours, more regular income, 
frequent privileges such as vacations, 
sick leave and a greater job security. 

But as clerical work has grown in 
importance in our industrial system, 
there have come about tremendous 
changes in office practice. For this is 
a machine age and science and effici- 
ency which have revolutionized our 
industrial processes are bringing the 
machine into offices. Since the inven- 
tion of the typewriter sixty years ago, 
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mechanical inventions have keep pace 
with the demand for clerical services. 
Today there are machines that will 
add, multiply, divide, and subtract, 
machines to register cash and credit 
transactions, machines to make 
change, count coins, and fill pay en- 
velopes, machines to affix stamps, to 
fold letters and to seal envelopes, to 
perforate checks, to cut stencils, to 
sort and tabulate data punched on 
cards, and to do other work formerly 
all done by hand. To how great an 
extent the machine has entered the 
ofice, we have not the material to 
know. Nor do we know what the 
changes in office practice which have 
been concurrent with the machine have 
meant to the woman office worker. 


In fact, our information on the gen- 
eral work conditions of our 2,000,000 
women clerical workers has been far 
from complete. Has the machine 
revolutionized office practice? What 
are the hours and wages of clerical 
workers? Are married women work- 
ing in offices? - Is there a place for the 
older worker in clerical work? How 
is the white-collar worker being af- 
fected by our three years of depres- 
sion? Because of the importance of 
these queries the Women’s Bureau 
undertook a series of studies of women 
in offices during 1931 and the early 
months of 1932. Preliminary reports 
on the findings in Philadelphia and St. 
Louis have been published and to- 
gether with the census returns and 
other available material help to bring 
our picture of the woman white-collar 
worker up to date. 

One in nine of the women working 
in Philadelphia offices and 1 in 10 of 
those in St. Louis operated machines 
other than the ordinary typewriter. 


In the 94 insurance companies, public- 
utility companies, publishing firms, 
chain stores, mail-order houses, banks 
and investment firms covered by these 
surveys, 438 women worked on book- 
keeping or billing machines, only 177 
women being found who still carried 
on this work by hand. A further 
289 women working on calculating 
machines, and 192 women operating 
tabulating and key-punch machines, 
addressing machines, duplicating ma- 
chines and others typified the influence 
the machine has had on office work. 

The life of the girl who comes to an 
office daily to operate a calculating or 
bookkeeping machine is not so far 
unlike that of the girl carrying on a 
repetitive job in a factory. While in 
both Philadelphia and St. Louis the 
great majority of the women were 
classified as clerks, stenographers and 
typists, among these were included 
those typists who transcribed from 
dictaphone or ediphone and no doubt 
many women who occasionally oper- 
ated machines. For many of these 
women, office work today has become 
a matter of a few specialized and 
routine functions. 

While it is probably true that the 
great majority of clerical workers still 
enjoy more varied working conditions 
than do factory workers with a better 
chance for advancement, in many 
offices segregation has gone with spe- 
cialization, and centralized filing sys- 
tems, centralized accounting and cen- 
tralized stenographic pools group 
together those workers doing the same 
kind of work, more and more approxi- 
mating factory work. 

The question arises as to whether 
the introduction of machines into 
offices has brought with it decreased 
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wages. A comparison of the wages 
of hand bookkeepers and ledger clerks 
with the wages of bookkeeping and 
billing machine operators in the 
Women’s Bureau studies in Philadel- 
phia and St. Louis showed that wages 
tended to decrease with the change 
from hand to machine work in both 
cases. However, in both cities wage 
rates were found to increase with 
length of service and the hand book- 
keepers probably were in the longer 
service groups. 

In the Philadelphia study 9 per cent 
of the women and in St. Louis 7.3 per 
cent were secretaries or supervisors. 
These two were the highest-paid 
groups in both cities, their monthly 
salaries having a median of $130 and 
$128 respectively in St. Louis and 
$141 and $151 in Philadelphia. In 
St. Louis, cashiers; hand bookkeepers 
and stenographers followed with me- 
dians of $105, $100 and $97 respec- 
tively, and in Philadelphia, stenogra- 
phers, hand bookkeepers and tele- 
phone operators, the first with a 
median of $107, the other two each 
with a median of $103. In both cities 
the lowest wages were received by the 
file clerks—a median of $76 in Phila- 
delphia and of $73 in St. Louis. The 
median of the monthly salaries of all 
the women in the study was $87 in St. 
Louis and $98 in Philadelphia. 

A comparison of the wages of 
clerical workers with those of women 
factory workers in these two cities is 
impossible because of lack of data. 
Such a comparison was made by the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
in 1926, the conclusion being reached 
that the average weekly earnings of 
factory employees were slightly more 
than those of ordinary clerical work- 
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ers. For six of the more routine 
clerical positions combined the aver- 
age salary was $25 a week as com- 
pared with an average of $27.27 paid 
to manual workers in 25 industries in 
the same year. However, the report 
states that there is a much greater 
variation in salaries paid for different 
types of clerical work and even within 
the same clerical occupations than is 
found in factory work. 

The same study contains a compar- 
ison of the wages of women office 
workers in certain clerical occupations 
with those of men. Although the cen- 
sus figures have shown that women are 
entering office work at a greater rate 
than men are, this study indicates that 
their general level of salaries is lower. 
Although some women were found in 
all the higher paid groups, the report 
concludes that “opportunities for ad- 
vancement are not so extensive in the 
case of women as in that of men, a 
condition indicated by the numerical 
preponderance of males both in the 
better-paid occupations and in the 
higher-salary groups within each oc- 
cupation.” 

Because more men than women act 
as supervisors and hold the respon- 
sible positions, and because it is for 
these jobs that the older worker may 
be preferred, the older woman clerica! 
worker who is unemployed and look- 
ing for a job is at a tremendous disad- 
vantage. The problem faced by the 
older worker has been brought vividly 
to the public consciousness during the 
last few years, and this problem is at 
least as severe to the older women 
clerical workers as to any other group. 
For the few of the higher paid jobs 
that are available, men are apt to be 
preferred. If the older woman is 
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willing to take one of the more routine 
clerical positions, she finds that for 
these positions it is the younger 
woman who is in demand. The great 
majority of the employers questioned 
as to their employment policies during 
the Women’s Bureau studies in St. 
Louis and Philadelphia stated that 
they preferred to take on young girls, 
training them in the firm’s own 
methods and problems and promoting 
them from within as vacancies oc- 
curred in the higher salaried groups. 

The woman who stays within the 
employ of the firm, however, does not 
find her increasing years a disadvan- 
tage. In Philadelphia the wages the 
women received tended to increase 
with the time in the service of the firm, 
and probably this will be found to be 
true of St. Louis when all data have 
been tabulated. The same tendency 
for employers to pay for the increased 
usefulness gained by experience is 
shown by the fact that wages increased 
with increased age. 

To the girl preparing for clerical 
employment, the question as to wheth- 
er she may expect higher wages with 
increased education is important. In 
both St. Louis and Philadelphia the 
highest wages were earned by those 
who had a complete university train- 
ing, but the next highest wages were 
received by women with a simple 
grammar-school education, though in 
St. Louis those who attended high 
school had the same median as the 
latter. The higher wages of the 
women with only grammar-school ex- 
perience may be explained by the fact 
that a great many were 30 years of age 
or more and probably even the young- 
est had had 12 or 14 years of employ- 
ment. Furthermore, many had se- 


cured their jobs during or immediately 
after the war, when better jobs were 
available than under normal circum- 
stances. Certain it is that more evi- 
dence of opening salaries must be 
gathered before girls can enter office 
work equipped with less than a high- 
school training and be sure that their 
incomplete schooling will not be a dis- 
advantage. The results of tests in 
speed and accuracy devised by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany for selecting office employees 
showed college graduates making the 
highest scores in both speed and ac- 
curacy and high-school graduates com- 
ing next. 

Perhaps one reason for the fact 
that promotion has been easier for 
men office workers than for women 
has lain in the belief that the woman 
who married would give up her job. 
And in fact, married women who keep 
their jobs have been less numerous in 
offices than in other lines of employ- 
ment. In 1920 the percentage of 
women clerical workers who were 
married was less than one-third of the 
percentage of women in domestic and 
personal service and less than two- 
fifths of the percentage of women in 
manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries who were married. Nevertheless 
married women increased from 5.6 
per cent of ail women in offices in 1910 
to 9.1 per cent of all in 1920, and it is 
probable than the figure for 1930 will 
show still more married women who 
prefer or must retain their jobs in 
offices. 

In the St. Louis study the Women’s 
Bureau found that 9.4 per cent of the 
women reported that they were 
married but these figures are not felt 
to be trustworthy. Perhaps nowhere 
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except in teaching has the controversy 
over married women working been 
greater of recent years than among 
office workers. The attitude against 
their employment, largely brought 
about by the depression, undoubtedly 
made many married women pose as 
single when applying for jobs and in- 
fluenced them to keep their own names 
if they married while they were em- 
ployed, so that not all the women who 
were married were so reported to the 
Bureau’s agents. 

To what extent are machines dis- 
placing women clerical workers or 
limiting their employment? From in- 
terviews with employers in regard to 
office policy in Philadelphia and St. 
Louis, the Women’s Bureau reports 
conclude that the discharge of em- 
ployees has not followed the introduc- 
tion of machines into offices. Although 
it is a common practice to take on girls 
provided by the machine companies 
for the new jobs, in such cases the dis- 
placed workers are transferred to 
other departments. Many times firms 
send girls in their own employ to the 
machine companies for training. Both 
reports, however, show that fewer 
additions to the office force had been 
required since the acquisition of the 
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machine and that very few people had 
been hired during the last year. 

Much more positive evidence exists 
as to the inroads unemployment has 
made into clerical occupations. Over 
75,000 women, or 3.8 per cent of the 
almost two million women office 
workers, were listed as unemployed by 
the 1930 Census of Unemployment. 
This is a smaller percentage than was 
found unemployed among factory 
workers, although not far from the 
proportion—4.7 per cent—of all the 
wage-earning women who were re- 
ported as without jobs. Since the cen- 
sus, two more years of depression have 
passed, and it is probable that many 
more clerical workers are without jobs 
today. 

Looking back, the last three dec- 
ades seem indeed spectacular years in 
the history of the office worker. 
Thousands of women have found em- 
ployment. To some office work has 
been the stepping stone to excellent 
positions and business success. Hun- 
dreds of others have found their jobs 
becoming more and more routinized 
and have felt the impact of the ma- 
chine on office work. And a consider- 
able number have found themselves 
turned from a traditionally secure em- 
ployment into the breadlines. 
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THE CHILDREN’S FOOD 





ROWENA SCHMIDT CARPENTER 


Associate Home Economics Specialist, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 


E ARE in a new era of child 
feeding. The striking thing 
about it is the variety of 
foods the specialists recommend for 
young children. Even the infant now 
has many supplements to his milk. 
This modern way of feeding chil- 
dren prevents the 
dangers to health 
and growth that 
come from keep- 
ing them too long 
on the very re- 
stricted “baby 
diet’”’ of a genera- 
tion ago. The re- 
sponsibility of the 
present-day 
mother is to see 
that her child gets 
all of the foods | Happy, Alert 
that are known to Expression 
be good for him, Sound 
and to see that he Bown 
gets them at the Teeth 
proper time and 
in the proper 
form for his age. 
This is very dif- 
ferent from a 











-——Signs of ———[ 
Good Nutrition 







A Sturdy Body and Regular Gain 
in Height and Weight 


large quota of milk, some orange or 
tomato juice, and if he is a winter 
baby, cod-liver oil too. Other foods 
are introduced to him gradually a lit- 
tle at a time, until when he is six 
months old he will have well-cooked 
cereals, soft-cooked egg or custard, 
and some sieved 
vegetables. Be- 
tween his sixth 
month and the 
end of his first 
year, he begins to 
have in his daily 
diet baked potato, 
hard toast and 
stewed fruits. 
Some specialists 
recommend soups 
with meat stock, 
and scraped or 
ground meat also 
Strong, during this period. 
Straight The idea is to let 
the child get ac- 
customed early to 
the variety of 
foods that makes 
a balanced diet 
for the family, 

















haphazard _prac- 
tice that lets the 
baby have anything the family table 
offers at any time of day, regardless 
of how it is prepared. 

Begin early, we now say, to let the 
child learn the flavor of a number of 
foods. It is common and accepted 
practice for a baby of less than a 
month in age to have in addition to his 
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giving them to the 
baby in the form 
of juices, or strained purees, or 
scraped or chopped. 

There is a twofold gain in this “‘be- 
gin early” method—the value of these 
foods to growth and health, and the 
ease with which a child learns to like 
new flavors when he is very young. 
Building up a liking for a suitable 
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variety will be good for his nutrition 
both now and later and the best means 
of establishing good food habits. 
For good nutrition, a child that is 
past the “sieved-food” stage should 
have, we think, these foods every day: 


Milk—At least a pint; preferably a 
quart. 

Butter—At every 
meal, 

Cereal, bread, or 
potato — At 
every meal. 

Vegetables, other 
than potatoes 
—At least two 
daily. One raw 
or quickly 
cooked; leafy 
kinds often. 

Fruit—O nce or 
twice a day. 
Citrus or other 
raw fruit or to- 
matoes daily. 

Eggs or meat— 
The older child 
may have both. 

Sweets—lIn small 
amounts at end 
of the meal. 


A diet for the children built on a list 
like this means something very impor- 
tant to the busy mother. It means 
that she can serve the same foods to 
all the members of the family who are 
two years old or over, without pre- 
paring special dishes for the children. 
In homes where the grown-ups have a 
well-balanced diet, not too rich in fat 
or too highly seasoned, little if any 
difference need be made for the young 
members of the family. 

For example, a simple meal which 


i 
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One menu for all the family—in this form for 
the two-year-old 
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all the family can enjoy might consist 
of broiled meat ball, buttered string 
beans, baked potato, bread and butter, 
lettuce, milk and baked apple. For 
the children as compared with the 
grown-ups, the only difference in this 
meal is in the size of the serving of 
each dish and the 
ee ae fact that for the 
youngest child, 
who is, say, two 
years old, only a 
tiny portion of 
the meat ball is 
served. It is di- 
vided and the po- 
tato is taken out 
of the skin to 
make the eating 
process simpler. 
A moderate por- 
tion of everything 
is served to the 
six-year-old, and 
a generous one to 
the ten-year-old 
boy. 

If adults insist 
on richer, more 
highly seasoned 
food than the chil- 
dren should have, it is still not neces- 
sary to prepare two different sets of 
food. Rather, add the high season- 
ings, the extra fat, or more sugar after 
the children’s portions have been 
taken out of the dish. 

All of this seems easy enough to 
apply in a family where money for 
food is plentiful. When hard times 
come it is not so simple, and yet the 
children’s food is a matter of even 
greater importance then than at other 
times. Any shortage of food falls 
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hardest on the child, because he needs 
his food for growth, and if he doesn’t 
get enough of the right kinds, he may 
be handicapped for life. 

The food the child needs most of 
all is milk, because it contains calcium 
and phosphorus, which are bone-mak- 
ing substances, 
protein of kinds 
excellent for mus- 
cle building, and 
several of the 
vitamins that pro- 
mote growth and 
good health. 

Whatever ha p- 
pens, the child 
should have his 
milk. It is the 


base on which his 
diet is built— 
cereals, eggs, 


meat, fruits and 
vegetables should 
be added to this 
base. Milk is all 
the more a safe- 
guard when other 
foods are scarce. 


fresh if it can be 

had,is preferable, but evaporated milk 
(not sweetened condensed), which is 
whole milk dried down to half its 
original bulk, may very well be used 
instead of fresh milk if the latter is 
more expensive. 

Fortunately milk, so necessary for 
children, is cheap food. Even at city 
prices it is cheap, because it does more 
for the body than any other food. 
When a family is forced upon short 
rations, it is best to depend first of all 
upon milk, bread and cereals, dried 
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: One menu for all the family—generous helpings 
Whole mil k, for the ten-year-old 
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beans or peas, tomatoes, raw cabbage, 
potatoes and greens—each the cheap- 
est food of its kind and together fur- 
nishing the necessary variety of nu- 
trients. For the children on emergency 
diets, milk, cod-liver oil, greens and 
whole grain cereals come first. 

Along with 
milk in impor- 
tance for the baby 
comes cod-liver 
oil—not a medi- 
cine and not a lux- 
ury, but an indis- 
pensable food for 
young children. 
Every child under 
two years old 
should have cod- 
liver oil—two 
teaspoonfuls a 
day. And if 
rations are short, 
the cod-liver oil is 
all the more a ne- 
cessity. It helps 
the children’s 
bones to grow and 
to be strong and 
healthy, supply- 
ing the vitamin 
that helps the body to utilize the cal- 
cium in the milk. Cod-liver oil helps 
to prevent rickets just as sunshine 
does. 

The Bureau of Home Economics 
has published bulletins on food for 
children. One bulletin, ‘Food for 
Children,” contains suggestions for 
meals, with recipes for a few recom- 
mended dishes. Another publication 
was prepared in cooperation with the 
Children’s Bureau, entitled ‘Emer- 
gency Food Relief and Child Health.” 








WHY BLAME THE MACHINE? 





E. W. Mounce 


Head of the Department of Commerce and Business Administration, 
State Teachers’ College, Maryville, Missouri. 


GREAT deal has been said and 
A written recently about the 
way the machine displaces 
labor, and the “menace” of techno- 
logical unemployment has been 
pointed out with increasing vigor dur- 
ing the present business depression. 
Many seem to reach the conclusion 
that the machine must be “the root of 
all evil” and, in failing to reason 
themselves through the problem, 
necessarily raise the question, 
Shouldn’t something be done to pre- 
vent the further invention and use of 
such labor-saving devices ? 

Most everyone will admit that 
much good has come from the ma- 
chine, but they feel that the evils flow- 
ing from it outweigh its benefits. The 
question of how to keep the machine 
and retain its benefits without its evils 
seems to defy all analysis. Most all 
those who write or speak on the sub- 
ject appear forced to conclude that 
labor-saving devices do result in 
wholesale unemployment. They hold 
that there can be but one explanation 
for such widespread unemployment. 
They place the whole blame upon the 
machine and then stop in their study 
with that conclusion. No effort is 
made to go back of this difficult prob- 
lem and give it a most searching and 
careful analysis. We appear helpless 
before its complexities and stand 
baffled and nonplussed. 

It is my opinion that the conclusion 
reached by most men on this economic 
question is wrong. The machine is 
not basically to blame for techno-/ 
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logical unemployment with all of its 
attending evils, but the blame lies in 
the way in which the saving which is 
made by that machine is distributed. 
In other words, the saving made by 
the machine goes in the wrong direc- 
tion and in doing so tends to upset 
the equilibrium of the market. 

When a machine is invented which 
results in the displacement of labor 
the effect is to reduce the labor cost 
per unit of product. This, of course, 
means a saving in labor cost and this, 
in turn, means that the cost of pro- 
ducing an article is materially re- 
duced. 

The saving flowing from the intro- 
duction of a machine may go in one 
of three different directions. In the 
first place, it may go to the laborers 
themselves in having the money which 
the machine saves added to the wages 
of the laborers who remain employed. 
In this case labor as a whole would 
permanently benefit by the introduc- 
tion of the machine, for the demand 
of these laborers for the products of 
other industries would be greatly aug- 
mented. But this added demand 
would stimulate production and give 
rise to a further demand for labor in 
those industries. New jobs would be 
created which would more than absorb 
those laborers who were at first 
thrown out of employment by the in- 
troduction of the machine. 

In the second place, the industry 
in which the new device is adopted 
may not turn over the money saved by 
the machine to its own laborers who 




















remain employed, but may pass it on 
to the public by cutting the market 
price of the product. For example, 
assume that the product sold on the 
market for 10 cents before the ma- 
chine was adopted, but, as a result of 
the saving made by the use of the 
machine, the industry could now sell 
the product for 5 cents. In this case 
the public would make the saving and 
would therefore have more money 
left with which to buy other products. 
But this added demand would stimu- 
late those other industries and create 
new jobs for other laborers. Further- 
more, the cut in the price of the article 
from 10 cents to § cents would in- 
crease the sales of this product and 
would more than likely result in call- 
ing back to the industry many of the 
men who were at first dismissed. 

We should not overlook the fact 
that the making of these new machines 
would also furnish much employment 
for labor. New factory jobs would 
be created and more work for labor 
would appear in the extractive indus- 
tries, such as the farms and the mines. 
This would be the case for raw ma- 
terial would be needed for the mak- 
ing of the new machine. 

In the third place, the saving made 
by the machine may not go either to 
labor or to the public, but it may go to 
the pockets of those who furnish the 
capital and manage the business, that 
is, to the capitalists and the entrepre- 
neurs. In this case, if those who pro- 
duce the capital are numerous and the 
part that goes to them is large, labor 
still might benefit to a considerable 
degree through the increased demand 
for products in other industries. But 
if this is not the case and the savings 
go to but few capitalists and entrepre- 
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neurs, then a concentration of wealth 
results. Under these circumstances 
labor is likely to gain but little, be- 
cause the demand for consumable 
products is not likely to be so exten- 
sive when wealth is concentrated in 
the hands of a few as when it is more 
evenly dispersed. In fact, if the sav- 
ing goes to the capitalist and the en- 
trepreneur, labor is likely to suffer 
materially instead of benefit, for a 
continuation of this process in many 
of our industries over a period of time 
is likely to upset the equilibrium of 
the market, leading to a maladjust- 
ment in industry and to cyclical unem- 
ployment. Such a distribution would 
tend to favor production at the ex- 
pense of consumption. 

It is undoubtedly clear that where 
the benefits of the machine go either 
to labor or to the public, labor perma- 
nently benefits from the introduction 
of the machine. The machine is the 
friend and ally of labor, and if the 
fruits of the machine are properly 
distributed the standard of living of 
all will be raised by its use. The fault 
is not with the use of the machine but 
with the method by which the bene- 
fits of the machine are distributed. 
Criticism should not be leveled against 
the machine but against the way the 
saving is distributed. And, while it 
is the natural impulse of the capitalist 
and entrepreneur to take the whole 
product of the machine, it would un- 
doubtedly be a wise policy on their 
part to recognize the above situation 
and willingly distribute at least a por- 
tion of the savings among their labor- 
ers and to the general public. 

It can not be denied that the first 
and immediate effect of the invention 
and adoption of a new machine is to 
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throw men out of work. Yet this 
need be only temporary. Through 
careful, economic planning on the part 
of the government and a well-devel- 
oped economic system of vocational 
training, the temporary evils growing 
out of the adoption of the machine 
would be reduced to the point where 
hardship and suffering would be re- 
duced to a minimum. Some form of 
unemployment insurance might be 
used to make the transition of labor 
somewhat easier. Remember, we 


might prefer the independent life of 
our forefathers and hesitate to make 
the above suggested changes; yet we 
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can not turn back the pages of his- 
tory. We must not forget that we 
are now living in a new and rapidly 
changing economic world and we must 
readjust ourselves to it. It must be 
made possible for all of us to live in 
it or else it may be that none of us 
will find it possible to maintain our- 
selves for long. 

Are we willing to sit by and allow 
our civilization to go the way of the 
Cesars? Are we to profit from the 
lessons that the economic history of 
Rome teaches us? In the machine we 
have the possibilities of making us 
freemen or slaves. 





THE WOLF OF GUBBIO TO ST. FRANCIS 


Dear holy Saint, you have given me loving counsel, 
And I revere you for it. 
But before I promise anything, 
Just one word about those people up at Gubbio— 
They’re worse than the animals 
Because they know better!— 
They lie and steal and cheat each other, 
And beat their poor overworked horses 
Until they drop in the tracks— 
Then call themselves christians! 
Isn’t it enough to make even a wolf laugh! 
Please tell them for me, 
That if everybody loved us as you love us 
There would be no wild animals 
Nor beasts of prey. 
—Yes, certainly I’ll reform, I’ll be a good wolf, 
But mind you, St. Francis, 
I’m doing this entirely for you 
Not for those people up at Gubbio. 
ANNA McCture SHOLL. 





Ernest F. Dubrul 


The Commonweal 
August 17, 1932 


A simple, effective way to bring about decentralization 
of power is to put a progressive surtax on industrial cor- 
poration gross incomes as now defined in the income tax 
law. In the gross income should be included all increments 
exceeding $12,000 per year, paid to, or accruing directly 
or indirectly to, any individual, as compensation for per- 
sonal service. The individual would, of course, also pay 
his own income tax on such payments as he does now. 

The progressive surtax starting, say at 1 per cent of 
$200,000 gross income, should rise % of 1 per cent with 
each $100,000 increment, so that the total tax would be 
50 per cent of all corporate gross incomes exceeding $10,- 
000,000 per year. Then society, through taxes, would get 
a worthwhile social dividend out of any socially desirable 
large scale industrial corporation whose stockholders would 
either make or keep it big enough to earn $10,000,000 or 
more of gross income. 

The proposed tax should not bear any relation to capital, 
or assumed capital, as did the excess profit tax of war times. 
The objective of this proposal is to limit the income of the 
industrial torporation, not to limit its rate of return on 
invested capital. It is the income of a corporation which 
gives it size and power to harm the body social, not the 
rate of return. The proposed tax should, of course, be 
figured on a three-year moving average, as the British in- 
come tax is figured, to average the gains and losses of good 
and poor business years. Naturally, sound accounting 
methods will have to be devised and prescribed for figuring 
true income for each class of industry. 

Some will look on this tax as confiscatory. But the man- 
agers of present large industries will always have the liberty 
of breaking up the present excessively large corporations 
into smaller units. True, this will limit the power of man- 
agement, but it will not confiscate anyone’s property. 
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The Journal of Commerce In recent years, no doubt mistakes of judgment of a 
Editorial purely financial sort have been more frequent and more g 
August 16, 1932 costly than formerly, because of speculative crazes in the s 
security markets and the scale on which new methods have 
been introduced without preliminary experience to guide 


the entrepreneurs. It is, notwithstanding, impossible to 
believe that miscalculations due to ignorance account for 
the universality of the evidences of overinvestment that 
have recently come to light. 

Prof. M. J. Bonn, in an address delivered at a recent 
economic conference held under the auspices of the Ber- 
liner Tageblatt, presented a penetrating analysis of the 
nature and causes of the postwar misdirection of capital 
and threw a flood of light upon much that had been obscure 
in current discussion of our investment problems. He 
especially emphasized the growing willingness of govern- 
ments to socialize losses that once would have been borne 
by industry itself, and he attributes those losses themselves 
in large part to a commercial policy which not only tends 
to perpetuate mistakes of private judgment but also serves 
to encourage them. Thus in the world-wide network of 
protective tariffs, in the cartels erected behind those tariffs 
to make them effective, and in other forms of state inter- 
vention, Professor Bonn finds one of the chief mainsprings 
of capitalistic overdevelopment. Without such devices, the 
unprofitability of many overexpanded industries would 
shrink with declining profits, thus forcing capital into new 
channels, reducing interest rates and long-time investments, 
or perhaps stimulating consumption at the expense of 
saving. 

According to this view of the problems presented by “too 
much capital,” the chief trouble today is that our old com- 
petitive type of capitalistic economy has been succeeded by 
a form of organization graphically described by Professor 
Bonn as “a technically perfect productive apparatus to 
satisfy nonexistent needs, erected upon the basis of borrowed 





money.” 
Sen. William E. Borah I feel now, as I have felt from the beginning, that this 
From radio address economic cataclysm had its origin in and, during these fate- 
July 23, 1932 ful years, has been sustained and aggravated by and through 


international policies growing out of the great war. 

It would be easy to show that local or purely national 
policies have accentuated conditions in the respective coun- 
tries. But the great dominating forces contributing to 
our present catastrophe have been international, or if not 
wholly international, have been of such a nature that their 
effect was international. 

Therefore, in considering our problems of domestic con- 
cern, we are compelled to consider matters of international 
concern. No clear and permanent solution of the farm 
question, the unemployment problem, devastating taxes, 
unbalanced budgets, can be hoped for, it seems to me, until 
some or all of these international problems are out of the 
way. 
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Our production capacity can stand no such permanent 
diminution of demand. Any correction in this matter of 
necessity should be of a level character—one which would 
affect all producing industries alike. The most obvious 
instrument at hand is the leveling up of the wage scale. 
It is clear that we have gone too far in reducing costs by 
means of repeated wage reductions, and the difficulty to 
which I refer is only one of many insidious complications 
which are generated thereby The most productive method 
of cost reduction in a complex economic system such as we 
live under is by means of new efficiencies, advance in tech- 
nique and superior administrative and creative abilities. 

It is clear that the values and qualities now available 
imply considerations which go far beyond these elements. 
Such values could not be offered unless labor were paying 
a large and uneconomic share of the cost, and of necessity, 
as an inevitable result thereof, capital, too, is making an 
enormous and unwarranted contribution. ‘This senseless 
procedure is likely to continue unless we reverse our 
thoughtless policy of solving our difficulties by onslaughts 
on the wage structure. A uniform 10 or 20 per cent ad- 
vance in wages would increase this particular ingredient of 
manufacturing costs and likewise would increase selling 
prices to approximately the same extent. The relative com- 
petitive position of each unit within an industry would con- 
tinue unaltered. 


Waste is devoting hard work and good engineering to 
the construction of a factory that will produce nothing but 
bankruptcy and disgust. . . 

The taxes which draw from money headed toward in- 
vestment are the higher brackets of the personal income 
and inheritance levies. 

Large sums which normally would be reinvested in 
poison would be diverted to building art museums and 
hospitals and college libraries. . . 

Neither business nor the State dare tolerate reckless sav- 
ing by persons who have no need to save. . 

It is only beginning to be dimly recognized that in a 
plenty economy there is and must be between the interests 
of business and those of finance an irrepressible conflict. 
The normal processes of finance are poisonous to business. 
Finance causes instability. One way to make financial 
profits is to wait till business starts to be profitable, and 
then lend money to overextend its plant. Then when it 
naturally goes bankrupt, the lender gets it. Another way 
is to buy securities when they threaten to go up, and hold 
them so that they will go up, and sell when they threaten 
to go down, and hold off so as to help them to go down. 
Business pays the costs. Business needs stability to prosper, 
finance gets its profits from instability. . . . 
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North Dakota 
E HAVE been rather for- 


tunate in organization work 

in North Dakota. The new 
State Capitol was signed up as a 100 
per cent union job. This was hard 
work but we would not give in until 
we won. I have been successful as 
one of your American Federation of 
Labor organizers to organize my 
initial union, the electrical workers. 
I have been successful in securing sev- 
eral affiliations with our State Federa- 
tion and several with the local central 
body. Things here are dreadful, last 
year a 100 per cent crop failure, and 
this year even worse. But we are 
hopeful because we are putting into 


office in the general election our entire 
state ticket of labor nominees. 
H. C. Krenn, 
State Federation of Labor. 


Ohio 


The Ohio Old-Age Pension Con- 
ference, organized by the Ohio State 
Federation of Labor, Ohio Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, Ohio Old-Age Se- 
curity League, and other interested 
groups, has a campaign under way to 
bring about the enactment of an old- 
age pension law for this state. A 
splendid meeting was held in Colum- 
bus on July 31, with about 250 union- 
ists present, along with Eagles and 
others. Petitions will be in circula- 
tion by August 15. Following are the 
basic facts proposed for the Ohio 
old-age pension law: 

Method of enactment: Proposed by 
initiative petition, first to be submitted 


to General Assembly. If Assembly 
does not enact law, or passes an unsat- 
isfactory measure, then by supple- 
mental petition the proposed law will 
be submitted to the voters of Ohio 
at the November election in 1933. 

Age qualification: 65 years or over. 

Citizenship: 15 years in United 
States; 15 years in Ohio; one year in 
county. 

Property qualification: Not over 
$3,000 for a single person, nor more 
than $4,000 for husband and wife. 

Other qualifications: Applicant has 
no one who legally should and could 
support him; is unable to support self ; 
has no income in excess of $300 yearly, 
and is not an inmate of a penal institu- 
tion. 

Fraternal home residents—Eligible 
to receive aid, and the reasonable cost 
of maintenance may be paid out of 
their aid direct to the institution. 

Amount of aid payable. Not more 
than $25 monthly, nor more than 
$300 yearly. 

Burial expenses: $25 to not more 
than $100. 

Funds : General Assembly shall pro- 
vide funds. 

Method of administration of law: 
Creation of division for the aged in 
the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, supplemented by boards in each 
county. County board members re- 
ceive no compensation. 

Investigation of applications for 
aid: Made by county boards; findings 
must be approved by state depart- 
ment. 

Safeguards in law: Applications 
must be renewed yearly; may be can- 
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celed in any month; may be investi- 
gated at any time; penalties provided 
for persons who violate or aid in vio- 
lating the law. 


New York 


Typographical Union No. 6, of 
New York City, submits the following 
expenditures of this union for their un- 
employed members, month by month, 
since the beginning of the depression: 


1930 1931 1932 
ee $2,500.00 $33,872.00 $84,909.00 
ee 700.00 $2,452.00 98,541.00 
March .... 2,500.00 61,335.00 118,852.00 
April ..... 700.00 74,806.00 111,190.00 
aie 2,500.00 75,697.00 115,147.00 
June ...... 8,080.00 72,290.00 106,911.00 
eae 20,352.00 105,265.00 
a 25,364.00 74,922.64 
aie 22,746.00 $5,047.51 
ee 36,086.00 60,154.00 
ON fos cece 26,748.00 70,359.00 
OR caceks 26,710.00 104,470.00 





$174,986.00 $804,670.15 $635,550.00 
Total expenditures ...........00. $1,615,206.15 


To supplement this, those of the 
members of the union who held a 
steady six-day job gave the sixth day 
to the unemployed. Only recently an 
additional assessment of 5 per cent on 
all earnings was levied by the union to 
enable the organization to. take care 
of its unemployed. 

MAX FRUCHTER, 
Typographical Union No. 6. 


Akron, Ohio 


The firefighters’ organization mem- 
bership is now 75 and increasing. 
Akron has two dairies 100 per cent 
working. The Overland Divers are 
forming a union. Working on the 
soft-drink workers now. Expect to 
have the Coca Cola plant 100 per cent 
in a short time. The company so far 
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has been fair with the union. The 
union has two plants 100 per cent. I 
hope in my next report to say the soft- 
drink workers are all union. The rub- 
ber works, Goodyear, is working four 
to six days per week. Goodrich work- 
ing about the same. A few homes are 
being built running from $4,000 to 
$20,000. Some union labor employed. 
The rubber plants working full time 
are: the Mohawk, three 8-hour shifts; 
General Rubber, three 8-hour shifts; 
Seiberling Rubber, three 8-hour shifts. 
These rubber works made but one re- 
duction in wages 5 per cent. India 
Rubber working full time. Plans are 
under way for the organization of 
clerks and drivers. Report on these 
will be made later. D. W. HELD. 


Seattle, Washington 


The controversy between the Seat- 
tle Times Publishing Company and 
the unions represented in this Central 
Labor Council has been adjusted to 
the entire satisfaction of all organiza- 
tions involved. 

This has been made possible, first, 
through the loyal support of trade 
unions and their friends throughout 
the city and state and has been a 
worthy demonstration of what team- 
work will accomplish even in the face 
of adverse economic conditions. 

The second contributing factor was 
the eminent fairness of the new man- 
agement of the Times Publishing 
Company, particularly Mr. Benjamin 
Ridder, who personally handled most 
of the negotiations and who, after get- 
ting all of the facts, conceded practi- 
cally every point contended for by our 
people. The mailers have returned to 
work; the garage will be 100 per cent 
union from now on; and the engineer 
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and janitor differences have been com- 
pletely adjusted. 
C. W. Doyte, Secretary, 
Central Labor Council. 


New York 


In June, 1931, the New York Joint 
Council of the International Pocket- 
book Workers’ Union, signed a joint 
agreement with employers, and the 
following plan was agreed to: 


“An unemployment insurance fund 
is to established immediately upon the 
signing of this agreement (June, 
1931). The unemployment insurance 
fund shall be controlled and adminis- 
tered by an unemployment insurance 
bureau which shall be established im- 
mediately upon the signing of this 
agreement for the benefit of the mem- 
bers of the union who may be unem- 
ployed. 

“The bureau shall consist of three 
trustees from the union, three trustees 
from the council, and an administrator 
suitable to both sides chosen at the 
time of the signing of the-agreement. 

“The collections to the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund shall begin one 
week after the signing of this agree- 
ment. 

“The employers are to contribute 
24% per cent of the weekly payroll of 
all union workers in the shop and all 
the union workers in the shop are to 
contribute 24% per cent of their earn- 
ings. 

“The contribution of both the em- 
ployers and the workers is to be sent 
weekly by the employer to the unem- 
ployment insurance bureau. 

“Unemployment payments to the 
workers shall begin as soon after the 
signing of the agreement as the 
trustees and the administrator shall 
have worked out a plan of operation. 

“The union agrees that all ‘collec- 
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tions for the unemployment insurance 
fund from shops which are not mem- 
bers of the industrial council shall 
go to the unemployment insurance 
bureau. 

“Tf, at the expiration of this agree- 
ment, a strike should result in the in- 
dustry between the union and the in- 
dustrial council, all unemployment 
funds at that time in the hands of the 
unemployment insurance bureau shall 
be arrested pending the settlement of 
the dispute. 

“Adequate 


protective measures 


shall be taken for this unemployment 
insurance fund provided for in this 
agreement.” 


After the agreement was consum- 
mated, the board of trustees decided 
that every unemployed worker who is 
registered with the employment bu- 
reau of the International Pocketbook 
Workers’ Union and who is out of 
work for eight weeks or over is en- 
titled to register with the unemploy- 
ment insurance bureau and participate 
in the benefits. 

All unemployed members who are 
registered are to receive payment from 
the fund as follows: married people 
$10 per week; single people $6 per 
week. 

In cases where unemployed mem- 
bers are sent to work on part-time 
basis or where they do not qualify for 
the job, one half of their earnings shall 
be deducted from the benefits to which 
they are entitled. 

All unemployed members with 1929 
union membership books who have 
been out of work since that year are 
entitled to participate in the benefits 
of the fund. 

During the period of June 22, 1931, 
to June 1, 1932, the unemployment 
insurance bureau collected the amount 
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of $135,897.51. Benefits paid to the 
unemployed workers amounted to 
$104,122.00, or 76.6 per cent. 

Administrative expenses amounted 
to $11,794.47 or 8.7 per cent. Furni- 
ture and fixtures amounted to $1,265 
or 0.9 per cent. 

Total disbursements were $117,- 
181.47, which left a balance of $18,- 
716.04, or 13.8 per cent. 

This fund represents the contribu- 
tions from 124 shops. $104,948.98 
was collected from 44 shops belonging 
to the industrial council and $30,- 
914.11 from the 80 independent 
shops. 

The unemployement insurance bu- 
reau made eleven payments to the un- 
employed. Eight payments were made 
during the fall season of 1931, from 
September 8 to December 18, inclu- 


sive, and three payments were made 
during the spring season of 1932, from 
February 11 to April 15, inclusive. 

The original plan was to pay 
weekly, but due to the fact that the 
number of unemployed increased and 
the workers in the factories were 
working only part time, the payments 
during the fall season were made 
every two weeks to the unemployed, 
and during the spring season every 
month. 

Negotiations are now under way for 
a renewal of the agreement and when 
completed, another report will be fur- 
nished. 


CHARLES L. GOLDMAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


International Pocketbook 
Workers’ Union. 


TREES AND MEN 


A tree bole’s anchored from its birth; it is 

The course through which the darknesses beneath 
Drawn upward, in strange metamorphosis 

Become those shapes of light the springs bequeath 
To lovers asking emblems of their love. 

And lovers are but trees that walk; they are 
Channels that likewise change the essence of 

Dark earth into some fair ephemeral star. 


It runs in the like roots of men and trees, 

From the same source, the darkness that can alter, 
Released, transformed by ancient agencies, 

Into these fragrances that flame and falter. 

Oh, poignant pageant; what the dark engendered 
Goes to the dark; so soon again surrendered. 


KENNETH SLADE ALLING. 





FACT'S IN FIGURES 


TAXATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


of the most important with which 

the American people are con- 
cerned today. The debts arising out 
of the World War, the attempts to 
raise the general standard of living by 
investments in social enterprise, the 
recent decline in revenues combined 
with the unusual demands caused by 
need for aid for unfortunate individ- 
uals and communities, and the rapid 
concentration of wealth in few hands, 
give rise to a desire for information 
as to how our revenue system operates. 

The purpose of this discussion will 
be to point out the distinction between 
different taxing units, the sources of 
revenue of each and the principal pur- 
poses for which expenditures are 
made. It is hoped that this will fur- 
nish a general outline of the problem 
for the information of the individual 
citizen and of groups. 

Taxation in the United States is 
divided into three general groups with 
reference to the taxing agencies: Fed- 
eral, state and local. The responsi- 
bility for the taxes collected by each 
of these groups rests upon the individ- 
ual taxpayer and voter in the last 
analysis. However, a large part of 
the income of individuals and corpera- 
tions is received and reported in states 
far removed from the localities where 
the incomes are produced and col- 
lected. This is one of the principal 
arguments for a broader taxation base, 
referring to an exténsion of the area 
from which the tax is drawn to support 


Ter problem of taxation is one 


local and state activities. This should 
not be confused with a recent use of 
the term which refers to the schemes 
of the wealthy to include a larger num- 
ber who would be liable to a Federal 
tax, because of a lower exemption on 
incomes or by the levying of a sales tax 
on consumers. 

As has been pointed out above, the 
source of income and the place where 
it is received may be widely separated. 
Such a practice may easily allow vast 
accumulations of wealth by a few un- 
less the tendency is checked by a pro- 
gressive or graduated tax upon the 
higher incomes. A system of taxation 
based on a fixed percentage or ad 
valorem basis is called a proportional 
tax. With a proportional tax it is as- 
sumed that the present distribution of 
wealth is not less equitable than what 
it should be—that such a condition 
may be continued and that a further 
concentration in fewer hands may be 
desirable. Furthermore the gradu- 
ated income tax is based upon the prin- 
ciple of ability to pay. 

A complete picture of the entire tax 
situation is necessary if we are to have 
a clear-cut idea as to how a given tax 
policy affects us as individuals or as 
a class. Many false impressions are 
foistered upon the public in the heat 
of a tax controversy by groups which 
wish to evade certain taxes. One of 
the most recent of these has been that 
each individual worker was taxed a 
fixed percentage of his weekly wage 
to pay for the expenses of Federal, 
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state and local governments. The 
average per capita tax has also been 
multiplied in order to cause voters to 
decide against local public works and 
schools. 

After having described the general 
problems involved in taxation, the 
next step will be to make a more de- 
tailed study of the expenditures for the 
different taxing units. The first sec- 
tion will deal with the combined ex- 
penditures of Federal, state and local 
governmental units, showing the com- 
parative importance of each, and an 
analysis of the purposes for which 
taxes are spent. The second section 
will deal with the problems of Federal 
expenditures alone, while the third 
will be an analysis of state and local 
expenditures. 

Data for these discussions have been 
secured from three general sources: 

(1) “Financial Condition and Op- 
erations of the National Government, 
1921-1930,” by W. F. Willoughby, 
Director of the Institute for Govern- 
ment Research of the Brookings In- 
stitution; (2) “Cost of Government 
in the United States, 1929-1930,” 
published by the National Industrial 
Conference Board; (3) “Financial 
Statistics of States, 1929,” prepared 
by the Bureau of the Census. It may 
be observed that the totals computed 
for the various units may differ 
slightly; this does not affect the valid- 
ity of the data, as the differences are 
small in comparison to the totals. 
Such minor differences are the result 
of using different methods in comput- 
ing some of the items, as secured front 
the original sources. 

It should be mentioned that the Bu- 
reau of the Census makes a study of 
local expenditures only at five-year pe- 





riods. The last one made was for the 
year 1927. Another will be made 
for the year 1932, but the results will 
not be available until late in 1933. 
Estimates for other years have been 
made by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, and as these estimates 
represent the most recent, accurate 
data on local expenditures, they have 
been utilized for these discussions. 


Combined Gross Governmental Ex- 


penditures for Federal State and 
Local Governments 


Combined gross expenditures for 
Federal, state and local governments 
are shown on table on opposite page. 

The tables show the increases in 
expenditures of Federal, state and 
local governments by selected years 
from 1890 to 1929. The first table 
gives the figures in current dollars, 
without reference to the price level at 
any given time. The second table 
gives the same data, expressed in 1913 
dollars, which assumes that the com- 
modity price level of 1913 prevailed 
throughout the entire period of study. 
Thus while the total cost in current 
dollars was $13,048,000,000 in 1929, 
it was $9,43 5,000,000 when measured 
in 1913 dollars. 

The per capita figure is an interest- 
ing one, and is frequently used in com- 
parisons of governmental costs. If 
the cost of government increased in 
the same proportion as population, 
then the per capita cost would have 
remained the same throughout the 40- 
year period. Measured in current 
dollars it would have been $13.56 in 
1929, as it was in 1890, instead of 
$107.37. Considerable care must be 
used in interpreting the per capita cost 
of government. It does not mean 
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TABLE NO. 1 
ComBINED Gross GOVERNMENTAL EXPENDITURES, FIscAL YEARS 1890 To 1929! 1 
Computed by National Industrial Conference Board 
( 
| 





Disbursing 
authority 1890 | 1903 | 1913 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 





Amount in millions 

















Federal*...... $291; $475) $692) $3,885) $4,121) $3,765) $3,936) $4,069) $3,970) $3,932 
aS 77 182 383} 1,242) 1,432} 1,532) 1,539) 1,656) 1,826) 1,990 
ree 487 913} 1,844) 4,793) 5,421] 5,829) 6,141) 6,454) 6,813) 7,126 

Total. ... $855) $1,570) $2,919) $9,920/$10, 974/$11,, 126/$11 , 616/$12, 179)$12 , 609/$13 ,048 

Per capita 

Federal...... $4.61) $5.87) $7.17) $34.83) $36.40) $32.78] $33.77) $34.43) $33.12] $32.36 
ss vesen 1.22) 2.25) 3.97) 11.14) 12.65) 13.34) 13.21) 14.01) 15.24) 16.38 
eS eee 123 11.27; 19.10) 42.97) 47.89) 50.74) 52.70) 54.60) 56.84) 58.64 








Total. ...| $13.56] $19.39) $30.24) $88.94) $96.94) $96.86] $99. 68)$103 .04/$105 . 20/$107 .37 
































1 Data on Federal expenditures from annual reports of the U. S. Secretary of the Treasury; data on state expendi- 
tures from U. S. Bureau of the Census, ‘‘Wealth, Debt and Taxation" series ons “Financial Statistics of States”’ series. 
For sources and methods of obtaining local expenditures, see Appendix A, p 

? Expenditures for the District of Columbia deducted from | ederal total —_ included in local. 

Source: ‘Cost of Government is the U. S., 1929-1930," published by the National Industrial Conference Board. 





TABLE NO. 2 


ComBINED Gross GOVERNMENTAL EXPENDITURES, FiscAL YEAR 1890 To 1929, ExpRESsED IN 
1913 Do.Lars ! 


Computed by National Industrial Conference Board 





Disbursing 
authority 1890 | 1903 | 1913 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 








Amounts in millions 





Federal...... $361) $555} $692) $2,696) $2,933) $2,539) $2,747) $2,977) $2,836) $2,843 
ee 96 213 383 862} 1,019} 1,033) 1,074) 1,211) 1,304) 1,439 
SS Sree 605} 1,068) 1,844) 3,326) 3,859) 3,930) 4,285) 4,721) 4,866) 5,153 





Total. ...| $1,062) $1,836) $2,919) $6,884) $7,811) $7,502] $8,106) $8,909) $9,006) $9,435 






































Per capita 
Federal...... $5.73) $6.85) $7.17) $24.17) $25.91) $22.11) $23.57) $25.19) $23.66) $23.39 
eee 1.52) 2.63} 3.97) 7.73) 9.00) 8.99) 9.22) 10.24) 10.88) 11.84 
SS eee 9.59) 13.19] 19.10} 29.82) 34.09) 34.21) 36.77) 39.94) 40.60) 42.40 





Total. ...| $16.84) $22.67) $30.24) $61.72) $69.00) $65.31] $69.56) $75.37) $75.14) $77.64 



































1U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale price index used. 
_ “Cost of Government in the U. S., 1929-1930"' (p. 17), published by the National Industrial Conference 
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that each individual pays that amount, 
because property and income are not 
equally distributed throughout the 
population. The principle of ability 
to pay, when applied to taxation, re- 
quires a larger per capita proportion 
from those who are fortunate enough 
to possess large incomes and large 
amounts of property. 

The following Table shows the dis- 
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tribution of gross governmental ex- 
penditures for Federal, state and lo- 
cal units, over a period of years, with 
each of the three expressed as a per- 
centage of all governmental costs in a 
given year. 

The table below shows that Fed- 
eral taxes were 30.1 per cent of the 
total of all taxes in the year 1929; 
the lowest proportion was reached in 


TABLE NO. 3 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF COMBINED Gross GOVERNMENTAL EXPENDITURES BY DISBURSING 
AvuTHority, FiscaL YEARS 1890 To 1929 


Computed by National Industrial Conference Board 














Disbursing 
authority 1890 | 1903 | 1913 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 
Federal...... 34.0} 30.3) 23.7) 39.2) 37.6) 33.8) 33.9) 33.4) 31.5) 30.1 
eer 9.0; 11.6, 13.1) 12.5} 13.0; 13.8] 13.2) 13.6) 14.5] 15.3 
SS 57.0} 58.1) 63.2} 48.3) 49.4) 52.4) 52.9) 53.0) 54.0) 54.6 
Total 100.0} 100.0; 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 



































Source: “Cost of Government in the U. S., 1929-1930" 


Board. 


1913, when the percentage was 23.7 
and the highest in 1924, when Federal 
costs of all kinds represented 39.2 
per cent of the total tax bill. 

State taxes for all purposes were 
15.3 per cent of the total in 1929. 
This was the highest proportion for 
the period covered. The lowest pro- 
portion was in 1890 when state ex- 
penditures were 9 per cent of the 
total of the three classes. 

Local governmental expenditures 
have taken the largest proportion of 
the total in the 40-year period shown 
above, averaging about half of all tax 
charges. The highest proportion 


reached was in 1913, when it was 63.2 
per cent of the total, while the lowest 
was in 1923, when it was 48.3 per 
cent. 





(p. 18), published by the National Industrial Conference 


Table No. 4 shows the distribu- 
tion of the combined tax dollar in the 
United States, paid to support the 
Federal, state and local governments. 

This table shows the amounts ex- 
pended and the percentages of the 
totals for the three types of govern- 
mental expenditures, Federal, state 
and local. The percentage section of 
the table has two columns under each 
of the three groups; the net total re- 
fers to governmental expenditures 
with debt redemption and interest 
omitted, while the gross total includes 
these two items. 

Protection (largely military expend- 
itures) ranked first in amount for the 
Federal Government, amounting to 
60.7 per cent of the net total and 39.8 
per cent of the gross total. 
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TABLE NO. 4 

FUNCTIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF COMBINED GOVERNMENTAL EXPENDITURES, FISCAL YEAR 1929 

Computed by National Industrial Conference Board 

Amount in Dollars 
Purpose of distribution 
Federal! State* Local Total 

eg eta le Seanndcn ad eatcnee $15.8 $548.6 $1,925.5 $2 ,489.9 
See es ha ong sre hid ave le vibe ond 97.4 669.2 1,169.9 1,936.5 
eT TENORS. 5 os soc evcescesssees 437.5 126.7 
Ne rel as pb odds'ctss'o6-04ds e090 1 oo . 174.6 
Economic development...............-- 94. 65.2 
Eg da.ct «, 0binded «oneoannetor 87.4 253.7 2,918.0 6,028.6 
Ea er Pee 18.7 4.0 
cc patton enseen see snee 162.7 14.8 

EE oe ee ee $2,581.5 $1,860.1 $6,013.5 $10 ,455.0 
EE ere rrr ear re 673.1 46.8 406.1 1,126.0 
a aegis adie orkbeerae © aeieohork 680 . 38 94.1 706.5 1,481.0 

Be a doiclnsiachrppadardineseed $3 ,934.9 $2,001.1 $7,126.1 $13 ,062.1 

Percentage Distribution 
Federal! State? Local Total 
Purpose of distribution 
Net | Gross Net | Gross Net | Gross Net | Gross 
total | total | total | total | total | total | total | total 
CR ciwcsuense ee demawe 0.6 0.4 29.5 27.4 32.0 27.0 23.8 19.1 
ai ids Ri ad fed 9 anced 3.8 2.5] 36.0} 33.4] 19.5] 16.4] 18.5] 14.8 
General government.......... 16.9 11.1 6.8 6.3 
sane sg a Raene sa usedwe% 60.7 | 39.8 9.4 8.7 
onomic development....... 7.5 4.9 3.5 5.3 
Social welfare.........---.... 3.4| 2.2] 13.6| 12.7{| #8-5| 40-9] 57.7] 46.2 
Miscellaneous................ 0.7 0.5 0.4 0.4 
go ee 6.3 4.1 0.8 0.7) 

0 ree 100.0 | 65.6 | 100.0} 93.0] 100.0} 84.4] 100.0] 80.0 
Ee SEIONION 0.5 0.0:0:0:0.656:010. she dowsare hf? ae 2 ee kes oer 8.6 
ot ee Seen S| eee Sh §, See Wee Beh esv es 11.3 

ere: Seemrwer 2. ee fe ef eee 100.0 





























1 Federal expenditures, except debt redemption, on basis of checks issued. Debt redemption on basis of daily treasury 


statements, revi 


2 Excludes Federal aid except for $11.4 million, which can not be eliminated in the functional distribution. 
§ Includes a small amount of premium on the public debt. 
Source: ‘Cost of Government in the U. S., 1929-1930" (p. 20), published by the National Industrial Conference 
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Highways represented the largest 
single group of expenditures in total 
of state governments, amounting to 
36 per cent of the net total and 33.4 
per cent of the gross total. Education 
was the second largest in the expend- 
itures of the states, representing 29.5 
per cent of the net and 27.4 per cent 
of the gross, while costs for social wel- 
fare ranked third. 

Local governmental expenditures 
showed education was ranking first 
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and highways second in costs. These 
two items represented 51.5 per cent 
of the net total costs of local govern- 
ment. 


Total governmental cost of the 
three units shows education as rank- 
ing first, with 23.8 per cent of the net 
total and 19.1 per cent of the gross 
total. Highways absorbed 18.5 per 
cent of the net and 14.8 per cent of 
the gross. 


INSPIRATION 


Silent and slow, a tiller of the soil, 

Wresting his life from grimly stubborn lands— 
His figure stooped and spiritless—his hands 
Strangely pathetic, gnarled by years of toil: 
The hands of labor that had never held 

An artist’s brush—a poet’s magic pen. 

Yet once upon a golden evening when 

All save the lark’s insistent song was quelled, 
He led his small blind son beyond the night: 
For suddenly he spoke—the dull heart stirred 
Artist and poet blest each shining word 


That stumbled from his lips! 


And beauty’s light 


Flamed in a child’s long-darkened eyes set free 
To dream 


“Father,” he cried, “I see! I see!” 


CATHERINE PARMENTER. 





NO CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT 


EPORTS from 2,060 trade 
unions show no increase in un- 
employment in August in the 
country asa whole. This means that, 
for one month at least, the wholesale 
layoffs which were adding 250,000 
a month to the army of jobless, have 
stopped. 

New jobs are about counterbal- 
ancing layoffs at present. This is en- 
couraging, but it does not yet show a 
change of trend. Not until employ- 
ment definitely starts upward and 
men are going back to work by hun- 
dreds and thousands will there be 
much cause for hope for the unem- 
ployed. 

Employment normally begins to 
improve in August as industry takes 
on workers for the fall seasonal up- 
swing. This year the change from 
July to August was more nearly nor- 
mal than in any year since 1929. In 
1930 and 1931, unemployment in- 
creased in August; this year there was 
no change. This check in the unem- 
ployment rise comes none too soon, 
for the jobless have been increasing 
steadily, and the number thrown out 
of work in July was greater than any 


other month this year. Our weighted 
figures show the following percent of 
the membership out of work each 
month since May: May, 22.8; June, 
23.6; July, 25.4; first part of August, 
25.4 (preliminary). 

Government figures show the same 
employment trend as our reports 
from trade unions, but indicate that 
unemployment has increased more 
rapidly among unorganized workers. 
According to our estimate based on 
government figures, unemployment in 
all industries increased by more than 
300,000 in July. The number out of 
work in June was 11,093,000 (re- 
vised figure); in July, 11,400,000 
(preliminary). 

Even if employment increases in 
the next few months with the fall 
busy season in industry and on farms, 
this next winter will be the worst this 
country has ever known. With the 
normal winter layoff in industry and 
agriculture, unemployment is bound 
to increase by at least 2,000,000 be- 
tween now (July) and next January. 
Even if industry picks up somewhat 
we may expect about 13,000,000 un- 
employed next winter. 


Unemployment by Trades’ 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Month ‘ All Trad Building Trades 


an. 
eb. 
Mar. 
April 
ay 
~ 
uly 
pt. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


ORAUAUUan eUUne 


1 For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures see March, 1928, 


? Preliminary. 
* Revised. 
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Reports for cities and trades: 


Trade union figures show no appre- 
ciable change in employment in 9 of 
our 24 reporting cities, 6 report a de- 
crease in unemployment, and only 9 
report conditions worse in August. 
Fall activity is already indicated by 


small gains in metal trades, motion 
pictures, clothing and textiles, manu- 
facturing, and trade and _ service 
groups. But in transportation, both 
by water and rail, unemployment is 
still increasing, and also in printing 
trades. In building, the situation is 
practically unchanged. 


II. Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 

Per cent 

Per cent increase 

members (+) or 

unem- decrease 
ployed (-) 
August since 
1932 July! 
ONS ee 10 +4 
Baltimore, Md......... 28 — 3 
Birmingham, Ala....... 31 + 4 
Boston, Mass.......... 34 0 
SS. & ee 31 — 6 
ere 35 0 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... 30 +14 
Cleveland, Ohio........ 43 + 3 
Denver, Colo.......... 24 + 6 
Detroit, Mich......... 42 +1 
joey Cay, Ni: J........ 35 + 1 
Los Angeles, Calif...... 32 - 5 
Milwaukee, Wisc....... 28 - 5 
Minneapolis, Minn..... 21 0 
ks. te 41 - 5 
Omaha, Nebr.......... 22 +45 
SS eee 40 +1 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 32 —1 
Pittsburgh, Pa......... 37 +1 
San Antonio, Tex...... 23 +2 
San Francisco, Calif... . 23 — 3 
se. Lees, Be. ........ 23 - 1 
Seattle, Wash......... 27 + 3 
Washington, D. C...... 10 +13 


' Reports from the same unions for two months. 


All Other Trades 
Per cent 


Building Trades 
Per cent 


Percent increase Percent increase 


members (+) or members (+) or Part 
unem- _ decrease unem- decrease time 
ployed (-) ployed (-) all 
August since August since trades 
1932 July! 1932 July! 
21 —57 10 + 8 27 
62 + 3 16 -il1 21 
89 —- 1 21 + 6 18 
55 0 25 0 20 
71 —2 17 —13 25 
66 —1 24 0 16 
65 +21 14 +2 22 
79 + 2 19 + 4 26 
49 0 14 +12 21 
83 + 2 23 +4 19 
68 +1 25 +2 29 
53 -—4 27 -— § 22 
64 — 3 19 — 6 23 
65 +5 12 +4 16 
60 —4 34 -— 5 23 
61 +23 13 +78 921 
81 +15 32 —4 12 
68 — 2 21 +2 23 
73 +1 23 0 16 
88 + 8 9 - 8 13 
61 Q 17 -5 21 
58 - 1 14 -1 31 
70 +10 13 - 8 18 
49 - 5 5 +48 18 








THE RIDDLE oF Economics, by 
Elisha E. Garrison. Macmillan, 
1932; 329 pp. Price, $2.50. Re- 
viewed by Howard S. Piquet, of 
Princeton University. 


This book is a peculiar combination 
of a sound idea in monetary theory 
and a display of an enlarged ego. 
Most economists and statesmen—in 
fact everybody excepting only Aris- 
totle, Alexander Hamilton, Elisha 
Garrison, and possibly a few others— 
have been, or are, in the eyes of the 
author, economic illiterates wasting 
their time on “childish” doctrines. 

All of our economic ills, he main- 
tains, would vanish into thin air if 
only we had the common sense to 
adopt a sound money system. This 
would be neither gold, silver, bimetal- 
lism, nor mere fiat money. Rather 
would it be a “circulating medium 
based upon a combination of public 
and private credit.” Alexander Ham- 
ton enunciated this principle early in 
the history of our Republic and our 
author tries to impress his readers of 
that fact to the point of argumentum 
ad nauseam. 

If only President Wilson had 
heeded Mr. Garrison’s warning we 
should today be living in an economic 
Utopia in which business depressions 
could be found only on the yellowed 
pages of dusty history books. He 
says, for instance (page 38): “The 
present author finds it interesting to 


speculate as to what the present status 
of the world would have been if his 
admonition to President Wilson, be- 
fore he went to Versailles the first 
time, had been heeded. He sug- 
gested to President Wilson that the 
one important thing to do at Versailles 
was to bring about the establishment 
of the banking systems of all of the 
nations upon the basis of currency 
issue against strictly defined short- 
term commercial paper with a world- 
central gold reserve institution. . . .” 

Few economists would refute the 
contention that, quantitatively speak- 
ing, money in the form of bank credit 
is vastly more important than money 
in metallic form. Few, if any, would 
deny that it is essential to regulate 
the quantity of money in circulation in 
such a way that it will cause com- 
modities to circulate with neither vio- 
lent ups nor violent downs in prices. 

“Money, therefore, to be a com- 
petent, honest, nonprice-disturbing 
substitute for reliable and transfer- 
able promises to deliver acceptable 
goods,” says our author, ‘“‘must origi- 
nate from, and, in volume adhere ab- 
solutely to (rise and fall with) re- 
quirements for exchanges of accept- 
able goods. Money must not be a dis- 
turber of the relative market valua- 
tion (price) of goods. Money is not 
goods. It is merely a means of their 
transfer, immediate or delayed. This 
is the principle on which all central 
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banking should function.” To which 
the economist replies, ‘Amen. But 
how shall we go about it ?” 

At no place does Mr. Garrison dis- 
cuss the possibility of prices first ris- 
ing in a few lines—due to the genera- 
tion of disequilibrium in the economic 
machine—and of this very rise giving 
birth to additional paper for redis- 
count (in terms of dollars). More 
commercial paper would mean an ex- 
pansion in bank credit, more currency 
and higher prices. The vicious spiral 
can be generated from the side of 
prices as well as from a prior increase 
in the money supply. What is needed 
is some plan whereby the amount of 
bank credit to be created could be 
made dependent upon the quantity of 
goods to be exchanged. We shall be 
in a logical circle so long as we gauge 
the quantity of bank credit to be 
created by the money value of com- 
mercial .paper. Somewhere, some- 
how, dollars must be linked up with 
physical output. 

This is a very real difficulty, and 
although Mr. Garrison probably 
senses it, he doesn’t express it. 

The important truth that the book 
does contain is hidden beneath a vast 
mass of the author’s pet opinions, 
prejudices, and aversions. He sees 
red upon the slightest provocation. 
The Russian revolutionaries are, one 
would gather from these pages, a pack 
of bloodthirsty murderers, Socialism, 
communism, anarchism and all the 
other “isms’”’—with the exception of 
exception of Americanism and patriot- 
ism—are lumped together and labeled 
“childish,” “half-baked” and ‘“‘rob- 
bery and murder.” And on page 52: 
“Actually capitalism means sound eco- 
nomics and honest public and private 








principles, while Socialism stands for 
a visionary dream and involves no 
true idealism.” The book is replete 
with such gems. 

But the socialists are not the only 
ones who are on the wrong track. 
Practically all economists know noth- 
ing at all about economics. Professor 
Fisher’s plan for a compensated gold 
dollar, Professor Kemmerer’s reform 
of China’s monetary system, the eco- 
nomic theories of Professors Fair- 
child, Furniss, and Buck—all of these 
are the products of misguided minds. 
William Jennings Bryan, too, was far 
in the woods, and Woodrow Wilson 
would have been a really great figure 
had he only paid more heed to Mr. 
Garrison’s championing of the ideas 
of Alexander Hamilton. 

The book is filled with much eco- 
nomic nonsense that is completely 
irrelevant to the main thesis. All of 
what he really has to say could easily 
be compressed into a book of one hun- 
dred pages. It is rambling and often 
even unintelligible. Mr. Garrison, 
indeed, has made a riddle of eco- 
nomics. 


A History oF LABOR LEGISLATION 
IN OKLAHOMA, by Frederick L. 
Ryan. University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1932; 144 pp. Price, $1.75. 
Reviewed by Gertrude Schmidt, 
University of Wisconsin. 


This history of labor legislation in 
Oklahoma is interesting because it is 
more than an account of the laws 
which have been enacted in the state. 
The author relates the development 
of legislation to the economic and 
social conditions which have called 
for legislation, and shows the forces 
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which have helped or hindered the 
enactment of laws. The present laws 
are discussed critically, and sugges- 
tions for their improvement are made. 
Organized labor has played a lead- 
ing part in securing labor legislation 
in Oklahoma. When the drafting of 
a state constitution was being consid- 
ered in 1906 the State Federation 
of Labor, the Railroad Brotherhoods 
and the Farmers’ Union formed a 
joint legislative board. This organi- 
zation formulated labor’s demands 
and supported them before the con- 
stitutional convention. These state- 
ments were not incorporated in the 
constitution exactly as the joint legis- 
lative board had submitted them, but 
on all of them some action was taken. 
The joint action of these three organi- 
zations has not continued. The Rail- 
road Brotherhoods and the Farmers’ 
Union have since been concerned more 
with their own special interests, but 
the State Federation of Labor has in- 
creased its legislative work. The his- 
tory of attempts to improve the labor 
legislation of the state is largely an 
account of the activities of the State 
Federation of Labor. The State Fed- 
eration of Labor has extended its in- 
terests to the administration of labor 
legislation as well, for most of the 
commissioners of labor have come 
from the ranks of organized labor. 
Oklahoma’s backwardness in labor 
legislation is shown to have arisen 
from several causes. Since it was not 
organized as a state until 1907 its 
time for the development of labor 
legislation has not been long. The 
state was at the time of its admission 
to the Union and still is predomi- 
nantly agricultural, so that its indus- 
trial development has not made labor 
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legislation so imperative as in some of 
the more industrial states. Only in the 
field of coal mining, which is one of 
the state’s more important industries, 
is its legislation comparable with the 
best developments in other states. 
One of the most unfortunate situa- 
tions in Oklahoma’s labor legislation 
has grown out of organized labor’s 
first success in the constitutional con- 
vention. At that time labor asked for 
a provision in the constitution which 
would prevent any statutory limita- 
tion of damages recoverable for acci- 
dental death. This was designed to 
protect the worker’s common law 
rights in industrial accident cases. 
Since then the method of recovery by 
suit has been very largely replaced by 
the system of workmen’s compensa- 
tion. The constitutional provision re- 
mains and has prevented the inclusion 
of accidental death in the compensa- 
tion system. This failure to provide 
compensation for accidental death 
makes the Oklahoma law one of the 
most unsatisfactory among the states 
which have workmen’s compensation. 
The State Federation of Labor has 
tried twice to have this portion of the 
constitution amended but has been un- 
successful in both attempts. 


As I See It, by Norman Thomas. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 
1932; 173 pp. Price, $2. Reviewed 
by Emily C. Brown. 


A year ago in his book, “America’s 
Way Out,” Norman Thomas pre- 
sented his criticism of the existing 
order and his considered socialist pro- 
gram for America. In the group of 
papers collected in the present book 
are afterthoughts, comments ona wide 
variety of topics in the light of recent 
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developments. This is a challenging 
book, whether or not one agrees with 
all of the conclusions. The note of 
urgency is very strong. ‘We drift 
and we drift to disaster.” ‘Each 
month that we drift increases the like- 
lihood of a confused, violent, catas- 
trophic breakdown of a politico-eco- 
nomic system already creaking under 
heaped-up strains.”’ For the “diverse 
yet related miseries” of the unem- 
ployed, the farmers, the coal miners, 


there is no general plan. Emergency 


measures must be adopted, such as a 
large Federal “hunger loan” for pub- 
lic works, but it is not enough if they 
serve only as “oxygen for a dying cap- 
italism.”” They should fit into a pro- 


gram of socialization along with re- 
organization of coal, uniform na- 
tional control of banking, and other 
measures to introduce order into a 


chaotic economic world. 

The outlook for the next decade, 
as Mr. Thomas sees it, is a dark one, 
although he believes the drift to dis- 
aster could be averted by intelligent 
and organized action. The danger of 
new world war is very real. Capital- 
ism has broken down, but neither 
business nor government is adequate 
to meet the crisis. In spite of increas- 
ing discontent among the workers, the 
oficial labor movement fails to “put 
power behind the demand of the 
workers,” or to “play the rdle in ag- 
gressive but relatively orderly social 
progress that unions should play and 
to no small extent have played in 
Great Britain, and even at some junc- 
tures in our own country.” Mr. 
Thomas concludes that ‘the possibil- 
ity of achieving without catastrophe 
the inevitable revolutionary changes 
which a machine age imposes on us 
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requires in the United States the as- 
sertion of a capacity for working out 
a program and putting power behind 
it which does not exist in the old par- 
ties or in the present leadership of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
The socialist program points the way, 
but the socialism that will be our 
savior must show a power it now sadly 
lacks in America.”” Mr. Thomas sees 
ahead for this decade a drift not to- 
wards communism, but towards fas- 
cism, an economic dictatorship of cap- 
ital, nationalistic and nondemocratic, 
although it would give to the workers 
somewhat more security than they 
now have. Many of the proposals 
for planning point in this direction. 
But catastrophe is not inevitable, and 
acceptance of the socialist faith, “that 
our hope depends on owning collec- 
tively and operating for use, not 
profit, the things necessary for our 
common life,”’ is urged in order to 
change the dark outlook. 

These wide-ranging comments are 
on many other points provocative and 
interesting. For instance, “No ex- 
ploited class can afford to let the 
masters think it will not use violence 
unless it can discover a more effective 
instrument for struggle than vio- 
lence.” And in regard to the present 
eager discussion of planning, it is 
pointed out that the most important 
and difficult question is ‘‘not how shall 
we plan, but for whom and for what 
shall we plan? What sort of society 
do we really want?” Space forbids 
further quotation. Workers of what- 
ever political and economic faith, who 
are trying to find answers to the ur- 
gent economic questions of the day, 
will find here much to stimulate their 
thought and discussion. 








THE CONSCRIPTION OF A PEOPLE, by 
the Duchess of Atholl. Columbia 
University Press, 1931; 206 pp. 
Price, $2.50. Reviewed by Amy 
Hewes. 


The Duchess of Atholl has not 
visited the Soviet Union; nor, appar- 
ently, does she read Russian. But by 
virtue of two firm convictions she has 
produced a vivid record of one of the 
major tendencies of our times. The 
first is the belief that the first four- 
teen years of Soviet history have seen 
the conscription of a people. The sec- 
ond is the conviction that translations 
of Soviet documents and press ac- 
counts are safer roads to information 
than the stumbling efforts of non- 
Russian speaking tourists in the Soviet 
Union to find the facts. 

Whatever the intellectual or emo- 
tional position of the reader on the 
question of communism in Soviet Rus- 
sia—whether he is in that camp which 
fears the growing standardization and 
subjection of the individual in the 
Soviet scheme, or in that which sees 
in the complete submission of the in- 
dividual to the state the individual’s 
highest destiny—he must admit that 
the record of these changes is a sig- 
nificant one. The Duchess of Atholl 
is, of course, a member of the former 
group. As a member of Parliament 
she has been a consistent critic of the 
policies of the Soviet Government as 
they affect the prosperity of Great 
Britain. In the present volume she 
summarizes in chronological order 
the decrees which have modified the 
Russian worker’s freedom of action, 
and offers a plan by which Great 
Britain may protect her industry and 
trade from the results of the Soviet 


program. 
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The frontispiece, a reproduction of 
an advertisement in Jzvestia for May 
18, 1931, is an example of the evi- 
dence which is offered in the succeed- 
ing pages. ‘“The undermentioned per- 
sons, workers from the Sredazvod- 
proiz Trust, have deserted from the 
working front,” it runs. Their names 
are given, and “works by whom these 
people may be employed are requested 
to take measures for their return.” 
Two officials of the trust sign the 
notice. 

Like the rules for (or against) 
private trading, the law regarding 
compulsory labor has been subjected 
to “zigzags” in the fourteen years 
covered by this volume. According 
to Article Three of the first constitu- 
tion of the Soviet Republic, drawn up 
in 1918, compulsory labor service 
might be asked of every member of 
the population. A number of succeed- 
ing decrees reinforced this provision, 
but the New Economic Policy of 1921 
required a modification. A second 
series of decrees substituted collective 
agreements and individual contracts. 
The Labor Code of 1922, however, 
restored the power of the state to de- 
mand compulsory service “in excep- 
tional cases (fighting the elements, or 
lack of workers to carry out impor- 
tant state work).” 

Prison labor in the service of im- 
proved national output was author- 
ized under the Correctional Labor 
Code of 1924, but the “former 
prisons” were to be replaced by agri- 
cultural, technical and industrial col- 
onies and “temporary correctional 
labor centers.”” Only moderate use 
was made of this provision until 1929 
and 1930, when the two programs of 
the “liquidation of the kulaks as a 
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class” and the extension of timber cut- 
ting for export produced an increase 
in compulsory labor. Perhaps neither 
program was wholly cause or wholly 
effect; but at any rate, according to 
the author, “for every person executed 
many more were sent to work in the 
forests.” 

In 1930 pressure increased all along 
the line. The Five-Year Plan was 
well under way and the slogan “The 
Five-Year Plan in Four Years” was 
replacing the one which called for the 


“Liquidation of the Kulak.” The Six- | 


teenth Congress of the Communist 
Party in June, 1930, completed the 
humiliation of Tomsky, who had 
dared to defend the trade unionists 
against the exigencies of the plan. In 
the autumn of 1930 and in the follow- 
ing winter a series of decrees were 
published which, in the opinion of the 
author “conscripted the people” and 
“riveted their chains.” Loading work, 
work in mines, transport work, the 
spring sowing—all were controlled in 
the interests of the “planned distribu- 
tion of labor.” The author summa- 
rizes this as a ‘“‘rapidly increasing con- 
scription of the labor of ordinary 
people, men, women and children, 
under regulations so framed as to ex- 


tort the last ounce of effort from an 
undernourished population; and it is 
openly stated that this conscription is 
to continue.” 

(Perhaps, after all, there is some- 
thing to be said for going to Russia. 
The reviewer offers a wager that the 
average weight of a dozen Russians 
picked at random from the north side 
of the Red Square would be greater 
than that of a dozen Americans chosen 
from the southeast corner of 42d 
Street and Fifth Avenue; and an 
opinion that “extracting the last ounce 
of effort” from a Russian worker is 
a task beyond the powers of the Krem- 
lin, all the American specialists in 
Soviet Russia, and all.the king’s horses 
and all the king’s men). 

The Duchess of Atholl concludes 
her work with a plea for the cessation 
of government credits to Soviet Rus- 
sia, the prohibition of the sale of arms 
and machinery capable of manufac- 
turing arms, and steps to limit Soviet 
exports to Great Britain. 

The little book is a valuable ac- 
count of a period and of a point of 
view. It is unfortunate that the tone 
of the comments should be emotional 
rather than critical, and that the evi- 
dences of passionate dislike of Soviet 
Russia should be so numerous. 


OUT OF THE EARTH 


Out of the earth, and out of the tree 
Strength comes flowing into me; 

Out of the brook comes quietude, 

Down from the sky comes wisdom’s food. 


As oft as on the earth I’ve lain 

I’ve died and come to life again 

For only men who are brave and good 
Can come out changeless from a wood. 


Mary CAROLYN DaAvIEs 
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T Rutland, Vt., any unemployed 
person can secure garden 
plots. There is no work and 
therefore we can not advocate shorten- 
ing the work-week just now. Our 
State Federation of Labor conven- 
tion was held August 9 to 11.—C. H. 
Warp. 


There are no signs of better business 
at St. Albans, Vt., writes John A. Zell- 
inger. The unemployed are mostly 
taken care of on municipal work. The 
railroad and other shops are on the 
eight-hour basis. The local concerns 
here watch the movements of the rail- 
roads. School teachers and appropri- 
ations were well taken care of at our 
March meeting. 


All manufacturing plants in Marl- 
boro, Mass., are at a standstill, except 
the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany plant, which is working three 
shifts at present, writes John T. 
Tucker. The Rotary Club, Chamber 
of Commerce and Business Men’s 
League have frowned on the sugges- 
tion made by some persons to use 
some form of exchange, or barter, in 
place of money, in an effort to keep 
business going as usual. Those unem- 
ployed who possibly can, have small 


gardens, which helps out somewhat in 
their living conditions. Many small 
business firms find it increasingly diff- 
cult to get the necessary credit to keep 
going and many have closed out. So 
far, at least, school appropriations are 
up to the usual standard. Labor of 
Marlboro is getting all possible infor- 
mation as to the views and leanings of 
those seeking public office at the fall 
elections. 


The only organization work being 
done at South Hadley Falls, Mass., 
at this time is to increase the member- 
ship of existing unions, writes Michael 


J. McLain. Industries are still lay- 
ing off workers. A few miles of road 
building has been started here at South 
Hadley and some in Holyoke which 
gives work to a few people. Rents 
generally are not lower. Papermak- 
ers made an agreement not to cut 
wages for one year. Building trades 
made new agreements with lower 
scale. 


Conditions at Wallingford, Conn., 
at this time will not permit of organi- 
zation of new members and J. L. Mer- 
chant reports that all time and efforts 
are made to hold together what union 
membership they now have. By a vote 
of its citizens this town is borrowing 
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$30,000 to help the unemployed. In 
a few instances rents are lower. 
Conditions at Willimantic, Conn., 
are in a bad state and nothing is forth- 
coming in the way of relief for those 
suffering, writes Loretta Oatley. Tex- 
tiles, building trades and mercantile 
establishments are suffering for the 
lack of credit and many of the latter 
are going out of business. Appropri- 
ations are being cut very low, with 
many of the teachers being laid off. 


Myles J. Johnson reports the fol- 
lowing wage scales at Newport, R. L.: 
carpenters, 90 cents an hour; painters, 
go cents; brick masons, $1.12%. 
There is no work in any of the trades. 
We have a civic unemployment com- 
mittee to provide relief for those out 
of work. We are making every effort 
to keep our organizations intact. 


Organizer W. L. Darrington, of 
Schenectady, N. Y., reports a real live 
plan to help unemployed persons plant 
gardens so as to produce part of their 
food. Several plots are now being 
used for this purpose. He expresses 
the opinion that there would be quite 
some building operations started if 
credit could be established in local 
banks. Labor will take an active part 
in this locality in an effort to maintain 
school appropriations. 


At Altoona, Pa., production in work 
is exchanged without the use of money 
but the companies substitute foodstuffs 
and clothing in its place, writes John 
F. Weller. Plant gardens are given 
free to the unemployed. Because of 
the unemployment situation, business 
is unable to get credit and many busi- 
ness houses are closing their doors. 
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Unionism is the talk but the money for 
application for membership is the 
question and barrier to organization 
efforts. 


Many firms at Asheville, N. C., are 
paying their employees only part of 
their wages, promising the balance or 
assigning bills to them for collection 
as part pay, writes Clyde Carscaddon. 
We have community gardens, work 
for which is paid in groceries to the 
employed on such jobs. One of the 
printing plants has cut wages and es- 
tablished the 44 instead of the 40-hour 
week. Every effort is being made by 
the Central Labor Union to maintain 
present school schedule and to get the 
back pay for teachers. 


There are no apparent indications 
of a business recovery in Montgom- 
ery, Ala., writes Robert V. Mullen. 
The Red Cross inaugurated a plan 
whereby the unemployed planted gar- 
dens so as to produce part of their 
food. The printing trades have been 
sharing work with the unemployed. 
Labor in Alabama has been cooperat- 
ing with civic organizations and the 
Parent-Teacher Association to see 
that school appropriations are main- 
tained. Organization work is being 
planned or carried on among the 
meat-cutters and musicians. 


Organizer J. L. Rhodes, of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., is unable to report any 
signs of better business there. The 
Garden Club (composed of wealthy 
women) is meeting with success in 
planting small plots to provide food 
for the unemployed. There is some 
talk of putting city employees on 
6-hour day, instead of the 10 to 12 





hours now worked, in an effort to pro- 
vide more employment. The central 
labor union recommended to the 
newly formed budget commission that 
fullest possible appropriations be al- 
lowed for school activities and main- 
tenance. The school buildings are in 
bad repair. There is prospect of in- 
stalling an organization of school 
teachers. The Political Labor League, 
organized for the purpose of nominat- 
ing friendly candidates in recent pri- 
maries, was very successful and is now 
making an effort to place union mem- 
bers on all skilled work in the county. 


From Baton Rouge, La., E. H. La- 
Croix reports the opening of a “Hire- 
a-Man” office; 1,200 persons have 
registered and 80 jobs have been 
found since the opening day, six weeks 
ago. Eight-hour day is the best we 
can get here. I understand Emer- 
gency Relief Act will help Louisiana. 
Farmers who left their farms to work 
for wages and sold their cows, chick- 
ens, etc., to live in or near the city now 
have no means of going back. 


V. S. Herring, writing for St. 
Petersburg, Fla., states it is too early 
yet to forecast business conditions in 
this locality, as it is a winter-tourist 
town. There is considerable exchange 
of goods and of commodities for work 
done, usually in small amounts. School 
appropriations are being well main- 
tained. Labor and the labor press sup- 
port the school interests. Central 
labor union very active during the pri- 
mary. 


From West Allis, Wisc., James H. 
Gutridge reports no improvement in 
business conditions. Most of the state 
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relief work is being performed on the 
basis of shorter hours. The city and 
county have both inaugurated the six 
or seven-hour day on some types of 
work; the fire and police departments 
have so far declined to join in the 
movement—they seem to prefer the 
furlough type of relief. Garment fac- 
tory and one paper mill in the state are 
reported to have increased their em- 
ployment rolls. Milwaukee city and 
county both have a substantial con- 
struction program under way, which, 
however, will be almost wholly com- 
plete before winter sets in. Efforts 
are being made to organize workers in 
state employment. Otherwise unions 
have all they can do to hold their mem- 
bership. Rents are approximately 8 
per cent lower. Recommendations to 
reduce appropriations for schools have 
met with opposition from Labor. 


The writer recently interviewed 
twenty or more business men at West 
Allis, Wis., and, with the exception of 
one, all reported business to be worse. 
Production seems to be at a standstill 
and money is getting scarce. Many 
employers are advocating shorter 
work time. The State Fair Park 
Commission is only working men 24 
hours a week. Appropriations for the 
school work so far have been main- 
tained. We are working most ear- 
nestly to keep our organizations intact 
and applications for membership are 
being solicited without initiation fee. 
We are very active politically —HEr- 
BERT POWELL. 


C. J. Schirmeister reports that the 
hours of work at Sheboygan, Wis., 
vary, with some working part time. 
Others work long hours to get an or- 
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der out and then are laid off until an- 
other order comes in. The city has 
done some work and has been paying 
the rents for a good many people and 
giving other relief where possible. 
Rents have dropped about one third 
but taxes remain the same. The trades 
all took a temporary cut to stimulate 
business but this did not help at all. 
There is no sign of a pickup in busi- 
ness and so far it seems to get worse. 


In an effort to provide some means 
for unemployed persons to produce 
their own food the city has provided 
some ground space for gardens in an 
old canal road, writes Stanley Ogg of 
Hamilton, Ohio. The salaries of 
board of education employees have 
been reduced, though the school ap- 
propriations have been maintained. 
Both the Bakers Union and the Plumb- 
ers Union are on strike, with pros- 
pects for winning apparently bright at 
the time of writing. Records of can- 
didates for state office have been 
issued by State Federation of Labor 
and the local nonpartisan political 
campaign committee of Hamilton is 
active. Starting August 15, 1932, an 
old-age pension petition will be cir- 
culated. 


From Belleville, Illinois, Organizer 
Al. Towers writes there is no improve- 
ment in business and that the building 
line is practically suspended. There 
is reported congressional appropria- 
tion for permanent building at Scott 
Field. Efforts to put city employees 
on six-hour day so far without success. 
County board provides all contracts 
on county projects be on a six-hour 
day. Taxpayers league was organized 
about two months ago, presumably to 





urge economy in Federal and local 
governments. Influential members 
of league urged reductions in pay for 
Federal and county employees. Labor 
representatives resisted their efforts 
and no reductions of wages have been 
put into effect. 


From Chicago, Ill., Jos. W. Norton 
reports there is some improvement in 
road work throughout the state. The 
McCormack Harvester and Western 
Electric companies are having their 
employees raise gardens. Union la- 
bor has been active in trying to have 
school appropriations maintained. 


Organizer F. R. Ranch, of East 
St. Louis, Ill., reports slightly better 
prospects for business in his locality if 
work now under consideration mate- 
rializes. Although there was no defi- 
nite plan carried out, most union 
workers have planted gardens in va- 
cant lots, etc., to produce part of their 
food. The trend toward the six-hour 
day is gaining very rapidly in this lo- 
cality. There is a decided contraction 
in business, due to inability of firms to 
get credit tocarry on. The schools in 
this city have withstood the depres- 
sion, though some janitors have lost 
their jobs. Every effort is being made 
to organize the cleaners and dyers. 
Labor in this locality is adhering 
strictly to a nonpartisan policy in the 
forthcoming campaign and elections, 
having been very successful in the past. 


A slight improvement in business is 
shown at Jacksonville, IIl., reports 
Charles E. Souza. There is no con- 
certed action to plant gardens but the 
social service agencies furnish seed 
gratis for the use of unemployed who 




















Helping People 
to Help Themselves 


Helping people to help 
themselves at a price they 
can afford to pay and on 
terms‘adjusted to their need 
is the business of Personal 
Finance. It is the only com- 
mercial agency which lends 
money in small sums on the 
only assets possessed by the 
average family — earning 
power and household goods. 

Personal Finance stands in 
the same relation to house- 
holders that banks bear to 
business and industry. Its 
chief services consist in: 


1. Helping families meet 
unexpected emergency ex- 
penditures, such as arise 
from illness, accident, death, 
or other misfortunes. 


2. Helping them to take 
advantage of opportunities, 
such as sending a child to 
school, obtaining special 
training or tools for the prin- 
cipal breadwinner, taking a 
vacation in the country to 
build up health, taking ad- 
vantage of cash bargains in 
equipping home or business. 


3. Refinancing debts. 
When this is done, personal 
finance undertakes to give 
the family special assistance 


in the organization of future 
expenditures to avoid un- 
necessary debts. It teaches 
the housewife the value of 
employing a budget system; 
it points out the family’s 
weak points, financially 
speaking, and trains its 
members in overcoming 
these weaknesses. 


4. Preserving family pride. 
Personal Finance enables 
people to meet their obliga- 
tions without losing their in- 
dependence; without asking 
relatives for help; without 
keeping tradespeople waiting 
overlong. 


There is no flavor of charity 
or philanthropy in this 
strictly business service of 
helping people to help them- 
selves. There is real disci- 
pline involved in repaying a 
small loan. But, Personal 
Finance would offer these 
services in vain unless it pro- 
vided them on terms that 
could be met without undue 
strain. The cost of the serv- 
ice is necessarily higher than 
bank rates. To hold charges 
close to costs, regulatory laws 
are in satisfactory operation 
in twenty-five of our states, 
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specifying in most instances 
that not more than 344 per 
cent a month may be asked 
on the unpaid balance of 
any loan amounting to $300 
or less. 


This does not mean that a 
customer may be charged a 
maximum of $42 a year on 
each $100 he borrows. Far 
from it! To meet the con- 
venience of customers loans 
are repaid in monthly in- 
stallments. Payment of at 
least 5 per cent of the origi- 
nal loan with interest is 
required each month. Be- 
yond that, however, the 
number of months used in 
completing repayment de- 
pends on the capacity of the 
customer himself. What his 
loan costs him will depend 
on how he pays it. For in- 


stance: 
Cost 
Each 
Month 


Total 


Cost 
On $100 loaned at 314% 
a month, repaid in 
one month......... 
Repaid in 3 equal 
monthly payments. 
~ Repaid in 6 equal 
monthly payments. $12.25 
Repaid in 10 equal 
monthly cys $19.25 
Repaid in 12 equa 
monthly mm. $22.75 
Repaid in 20 equal 
monthly payments. $36.75 


$3.50 $3.50 


$7.00 $2.33 
$2.04 
$1.92 
$1.89 


$1.84 


On a 20-month plan a 
customer pays slightly over 


6 cents a day. He pays at 
the rate of 35 cents a month 
for the use of each $10 while 


he has the money. Required 
payment of principal and all 
charges is less than 10 per 
cent of the average monthly 
income of Household Fi- 
nance Corporation’s cus- 
tomers. 

Household Finance Corpo- 
ration employs a fluctuating 
rate. At all times it charges 
its customers only what is 
necessary to meet expenses 
and give its shareholders a 
suitable return on_ their in- 
vestment. It aims to keep 
its charges well under the 
legal maximum. When costs 
decrease the benefit is given 
to customers in reduced 
rates. Under some condi- 
tions and in some localities 
it happens, on occasion, that 
operation costs necessitate 
higher rates. Nevertheless, 
Household Finance Corpora- 
tion has pledged that at ail 
times it will give its cus- 
tomers the advantages ac- 
cruing from reduced opera- 
tion expenses. 
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have gardens. Newspaper printers 
are working the 44-hour week. The 
bakers also have shorter hours. 


At Kewanee, IIl., everything is at 
a standstill, with even the park repair 
men laid off because of shortage of 
funds, writes Ben P. Gast. Rents are 
down about half and folks are not 
able to pay their rent at that. The 
American Radiator Company made a 
IO per cent cut in wages, beginning 
July 1. Some of the men who had 
originally been getting 60 cents an 
hour are now getting 48. 


All crafts at South Bend, Ind., re- 
port continued unemployment, writes 


Mary L. Garner. The Studebaker 


Corporation is slowly reemploying 
workers and others are said to be 
planning likewise. Private subscrip- 


tion has been paid for free band con- 
certs given by the union band. Poor- 
relief bonds are being authorized for 
the second quarter. Vacant ground 
and lots have been donated for the 
use of those who wish to plant gar- 
dens. Labor protested wage reduc- 
tions of teachers. The state legisla- 
ture now in session is working to re- 
duce taxes and reapportion funds so 
same can be used for poor relief. 


From Sioux City, Iowa, Organizer 
L. E. Garnett reports the organization 
of 200 laborers, with new members 
being added daily. We have nearly 
5,000 out of work, he continues, who 
are being cared for by city and county 
agencies. An average of ten families 
per day were added to this number 
during July. Labor here has been ac- 
tive in maintaining wages for school 
teachers and has had some success. 


The city is trying to get a $400,000 
bond issue voted, and labor is backing 
the proposal. Railway employees are 
sharing work. The city council was 
endorsed in a body by the Trades and 
Labor Assembly and every man was 
elected. We are getting good results. 


Aside from the new City Hall, no 
building is going on in Columbus, 
Mo., writes Jack Hall, and there is 
no improvement in business generally. 
We have an employment headquarters 
at Labor Temple and are trying to 
help as many as possible. Labor has 
been active in behalf of the schools 
and we succeeded in placing two union 
men on the school board. We are 
also active in behalf of candidates 
sympathetic to labor. Unions of coal 
miners and laborers have been organ- 
ized. Rents have been reduced about 
I§ per cent on small houses and 25 
per cent on larger homes. 


From Kansas City, Mo., Frank R. 
Lee reports there are 5,000 families 


on the charity list. More money is, 


needed for this winter than last, even 
though the city will employ a larger 
number of men through a 40-million- 
dollar bond issue voted for a ten-year 
improvement plan. Everything is be- 
ing done to help candidates friendly 
to labor. ° 


W. L. Diffee reports that business 
is not as good in Jackson, Tenn., as 
ninety days ago. If the unemployed 
are raising gardens it is in a persona 
way to get food and is not sponsored 
by any community effort. Some of 
our local unions have actions pending 
to adopt a six-hour day and the five- 
day week. A great many of our re- 
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tail businesses are laying off clerks and 
other help because of the inability to 
get extended credit in the wholesale 
markets. Several classes of employees 
are beginning to see the need of or- 
ganization, such as cafe workers, 
laundry employees, retail clerks and 
others. Great interest is being shown 
in the coming election. 


Business prospects are no brighter 
in Nashville, Tenn., according to E. 
E. Woodward. Appropriations for 
county and city have been made to 
maintain present standard to June 30, 
1933. The nonpartisan committee 
has sent out a questionnaire to all can- 
didates from magistrate to U. S. Sen- 
ators, for the purpose of getting them 
to state just what they stand for. 


E. R. Carpenter reports that busi- 
ness at El Paso, Texas, has been a 
little better the past month because of 
the local elections. Several persons 
have moved to the country on acre 
lots, where rent is cheaper and they 
can raise a few chickens to help cut 
living expenses. Some local mer- 
chants’ credit has dropped to some ex- 
tent because of the bank failure some 
months ago, from which this town has 
not yet fully recovered. As far as or- 
ganization work goes we are busy 
holding membership. The El Paso 
Nonpartisan Political League has 
been formed by the central labor 
union. 


Temporary improvement in oil- 
field employment has been reported 
at Pampa, Texas, by Frank Henry. 
Labor is working hard to shorten 
both the work-day and work-week but 
so far without result. It is almost im- 
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possible to get credit here of any kind, 
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owing to unemployment. Our organ- 
izations here are all broke except the 
carpenters, because of no work and no 
money to pay dues. Labor is trying 
hard to elect men to office that are 
favorable to labor. 


Thousands of gallons of meat and 
vegetables for relief during the ap- 
proaching winter are being canned at 
the Central Fire Station, reports A. 
C. Whitlow of San Angelo, Texas. 
Though there are four applicants for 
every available job on the new Fed- 
eral Building being started, the build- 
ing will be erected with home labor 
only and the employers will pay the 
scale of wages. 


At Texarkana, Tex.-Ark., a 15- 
acre tract has been planted through 
the efforts of the unemployment com- 
mittee on ground furnished by the U. 
C. T. The writer has been speaking 
at various local unions several nights 
each week on the six-hour day and the 
five-day week. Union men and busi- 
ness men are beginning to see the ad- 
vantage of same and it is receiving 
some support. Business men state 
they would commence building, repair- 
ing and expanding their business if 
money was available, but the banks 
will not loan on any security at pres- 
ent. Prospects are good for the or- 
ganization of a common laborers 
union.— JOHN ALLEN. 


The Sheridan (Wyo.) Central La- 
bor Union is now affiliated with the 
Citizens League for Promotion and 
Enforcement of Better Legislation at 
Rock Springs. Prospects are still 
good for the organization of a Fed- 
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eral Labor Union. One dollar a day 
and less is paid to agricultural work- 
ers. The American Red Cross is giv- 
ing some meager relief to the families 
of the unemployed. Rents are about 
$5 less a month as a whole. Culinary 
workers signed an agreement for 90 
days with reduction of from $1.50 to 
$5 per week. Painters, plumbers, 
electricians, musicians and barbers 
have been successful in maintaining 
their scale—CuHaAs. SCHLOTZHAUER. 


From Great Falls, Mont., Organ- 
izer Homer Whitmore writes that he 
has been successful in getting the Roof- 
ers Union to reaffiliate with its Inter- 
national Union and has also been suc- 
cessful in reorganizing the bus drivers. 
The Townsite Company and property 
owners have donated use of vacant lots 
to unemployed for garden purposes. 


The State Highway Commission is 
putting road workers on 30-hour 
week—pay about 50 cents an hour. 
The schools are holding their own, 
but there have been some reductions in 


pay. Most all work is paid for 
through provisions and with a small 
cash payment. There is a possibility 
of work being resumed in the zinc in- 
dustry. 


A concern in Salt Lake City, calling 
itself the National Development As- 
sociation, is enlisting workers to work 
for coupons, which are exchanged for 
commodities, and pay promoters 10 
per cent. Appears to be very detri- 
mental, writes Organizer F. A. Noller, 
if succcessful, as there appears to be 
no attempt to maintain any wage 
scales. Salt Lake County distributed 
seeds to unemployed without charge. 
The Utah Copper Company at 
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Magna, Utah, in the vicinity of this 
city, arranged garden plots for their 
unemployed. Some city departments 
have adopted a shorter work-week 
and staggering of employment has in 
some cases been put into effect. The 
Utah Copper Company is operating 
its mines and mills in this vicinity at 
about 45 per cent capacity, with em- 
ployees working in most cases about 
half time. Federal relief work on 
state roads will, of course, be on a 30- 
hour-week basis. Labor has con- 
sistently urged that wages of school 
teachers be maintained and that the 
wages of other school employees be 
not reduced. In spite of this, how- 
ever, a IO per cent cut was made. 
Through the efforts of the unions in 
having the Davis-Bacon law enforced, 
the men employed on the construction 
of the local post office have had their 
wages restored to old scale. There is 
much talk of organization among 
workers when conditions improve. 
Labor is keeping close watch on the 
records of candidates. 


Conditions at Minot, N. Dak., re- 
ports H. C. Kiehn, are worse than 
they were last winter with crops at 
less than 50 per cent. There are a 
few instances where farmers are ex- 
changing vegetables for groceries. 
The county made it compulsory for 
every family on the county to plant a 
garden on a vacant lot the county do- 
nated. This has proven very successful 
and has saved the county $100,000. 
No steps have been taken to shorten 
the work-week here. We are very ac- 
tive to see that all appropriations are 
maintained. We are very proud of 
our achievement that the new State 
Capitol will be built 100 per cent 
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Man-power-- 
The Deciding Factor 


Just as a chain is only as strong as its 
weakest link—so also is the progress of 
a railroad decided by its man-power. 


For machinery is useless without the 
skilled brain and hand to operate it. 


The most careful planning is impos- 
sible of execution without co-operation 
of the organization. 


And it is man-power—the loyal, con- 
stant co-operation of employees—that 
has enabled the Baltimore & Ohio to 
attain its record of progress—to gain and 
retain the confidence and good-will of 
the traveler and shipper—to continue 
pioneering in progress. 


Baltimore & Ohio 
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union labor and this is due to the 
efforts of our State Federation of 
Labor and central bodies. 


There is very little improvement in 
business conditions here, reports 
Robert M. Fischer, Jr. (Eugene, 
Ore.). The Eugene Chamber of 
Commerce this spring made arrange- 
ments for those unemployed who so 
wished, to use vacant lots for gardens. 
Very few took advantage of the offer. 
So far there has been no move to cut 
appropriations for schools. Labor is 
preparing to take an active part in 
the coming campaign. 


From Everett, Wash., comes word 
that the lumber mills are starting up 
and logging camps are operating with 
about half crews. There is also some 
activity in the building trades. There 
is an organization called the unem- 
ployment league, consisting of some 
4,000 men and women, who are some- 
what communistic. They give their 
work in exchange for food and cloth- 
ing. Lots all over the city that have 
never been used before are now gar- 
den plots. A move is on for the six- 
hour day and the five-day week. 
Our central labor council has a 
standing committee on education, 
which meets with the school board 
from time to time, and it has been do- 
ing good work in having appropria- 
tions maintained—C. E. Go.p- 
THORPE, 


Conditions are no better in private 
business at Los Angeles, Calif., but 
more public works have been under- 
taken and jobs are getting under way, 
writes F.S. Dunn. The picture stu- 
dios have placed some men and women 
recently. The county commissioners 
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are making an attempt to move sur- 
plus crops from the northern part of 
the state to help feed the unemployed 
and are asking the assistance of all 
public-spirited citizens to take such 
steps to exchange goods. The rail- 
roads have promised to assist. The 
yearly Shell Oil conference between 
its employees and the company met in 
Santa Barbara but failed to arrive at 
a satisfactory settlement, owing to the 
attitude of the company. The men 
offered to forego their vacation period 
as well as to agree to work any over- 
time for straight time if the company 
would agree to the five-day week and 
let the hourly wage remain the same 
as last year, but the company de- 
manded a 10 per cent cut in wages. 
The Federal Oil Board took charge 
of the conference and will shortly re- 
convene to give a decision upon the 
disputed questions. An Oil Field and 
Refinery Workers Council has been 
formed and an extensive organizing 
campaign is in progress to get the un- 
organized workers into their respec- 
tive unions so that they might present 
a more solid front at the meeting. 
The writer feels that out of this meet- 
ing will come a much better under- 
standing among this class of workers. 


From Modesta, Calif., C. C. Nun- 
nally reports no signs of business im- 
provement. Some seasonal canneries . 
were unable to secure money—only 
two out of five have been successful. 
Labor has been appearing before tax 
boards in efforts to prevent reduction 
in school appropriations. We are ac- 
tive in behalf of friendly candidates. 


No improvement in general busi- 
ness conditions in Napa, Calif., re- 
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“MUSIC HATH CHARMS” 
..to heal the HOSPITAL PATIENT 


The work of getting well becomes play 
—when music is on hand to help. For 
many a convalescent a dull, drab time 
becomes a happy time and actually a 
shorter time because of the relaxation 
music brings. 

Let Western Electric bring the music. 
Its public address system serves many 
up-to-date hospitals. With this appa- 
ratus patients in wards or private 


rooms may enjoy music with full clear 
tone either from radio, phonograph or 
entertainer visiting the building. 
Whatever the source, the transmission 
of sound is faithful. The name Western 
Electric assures that. It tells you that the 
apparatus comes from the makers of Bell 
Telephones. This public address equip- 
ment is distributed throughout the 
country by Graybar Electric Co. 


Western Elecfric 


LEADERS IN SOUND TRANSMISSION APPARATUS 
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ports Walter P. Weis. Work done 
by the unemployed is paid for largely 
in foodstuffs. Some of the farmers 
have offered fruit and vegetables to 
people who are willing to pick them. 
School appropriations have been cut. 
Labor is taking an active part in the 
election of city and county officials. 


From Sacramento, Calif., Thomas 
McEwen reports business conditions 
show no improvement. County and 
city are dispensing foodstuffs in place 
of money. Organized labor is work- 
ing hard to prevent reduction in school 
appropriations. Labor is active in 
support of friendly candidates. 


John A. O’Connell, San Francisco, 
Calif., reports a bond issue for $6,- 
500,000 for unemployment relief will 


be voted on August 30. Everything 
possible is being done to induce work- 
ers to join unions of their crafts. Un- 
employed receive groceries in return 
for work performed. There is a move 
on the part of state officials to use 
canneries to pack surplus crops and 
pay workers in goods so packed. That 
scheme is being worked out. We are 
doing everything possible to keep in- 
tact a budget that will take care of the 
needs of the schools—economy moves 
have impaired the budget. Employ- 
ers are staggering work to keep as 
many as possible working. 


Indications are that business con- 
ditions have improved very slightly, 
reports William E. Burtz from Stock- 
ton, Calif. A number of people have 
gone to work in the harvest fields and 
fruit industry. This is temporary 
work. Some firms have added one or 
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two to their steady personnel. Many 
home owners are using all available 
ground space for raising their own 
vegetables. Fruit for canning in 
homes has been available without cost 
to persons wishing to do canning and 
who are willing to gather their own 
fruit. Many of the merchants closed 
their shops at noon during July and 
August, without loss of pay to em- 
ployees. Work in the building indus- 
try is being held up because credit is 
not available. Labor organizations 
have been active with the city and 
county boards of education and have 
insisted on open sessions being held 
by the boards in setting up budgets. 
School appropriations have suffered 
by being staggered. The instructor in 
vocational standards has been dis- 
pensed with entirely. Teachers in 
numbers have been reduced. Com- 
mittees from the central labor council 
and building trades council are jointly 
working for the election of assembly- 
men in both city and county. Labor is 
also taking an active part in the elec- 
tion of a board of supervisors, four 
out of five coming up for reelection 
this year. 


In Hamilton, Canada, financial 
papers report some slight improve- 
ment in business, writes E. W. A. 
O'Dell, but we have 4,400 families on 
direct city relief. At least one half 
of the larger industrial concerns have 
set aside plots for employees to use as 
gardens. A city councillor, Nora F. 
Henderson, has inaugurated a can- 
ning kitchen in which donated fruits 
and vegetables are being canned to be 
distributed to the unemployed during 
the coming winter. Unemployed 
women and wives of unemployed are 
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giving free service. It is generally 
understood that banks have tightened 
up on credits. Appropriations have 
been drastically cut. Teachers’ sal- 
aries have been reduced. Labor has 
little or no influence with the school 
board. City employees’ pay has not 
been reduced, due largely to labor 
representation in the city council. 


J. F. Thompson reports that dur- 
ing June 141 more families came on 
the county relief. The city authorities 
are supplying seed and there is some 
talk of putting families on the land. 
The shorter work-week is in opera- 
tion. Men, asa rule, are all working 
short time to spread the work. The 
printers on one of the papers here 
have taken a wage cut and the shorter 
week. The public bodies which did 
not cut wages are the public utilities 
and the board of education. The em- 
ployees of these are giving from 2 to 
10 per cent of their wages to the re- 
lief fund. The firemen and police, 100 
per cent organized, have raised thou- 
sands of dollars for relief. 


Organizer Bastien has been in this 
district for some time, assisting in the 
reorganization of the barbers, labor- 
ers, engineers and painters and also 
helping to strengthen existing unions, 
writes James A. Whitebone. Local 
labor is assisting Brother Bastien in 
every way possible. With the excep- 
tion of a few pulp-mill workers taken 
on during the past two weeks, no local 
industries are increasing their work- 
ing force. A better feeling, however, 
exists among the workers due to the 
fact that no layoffs have been reported 
for about two months. A municipal 
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relief agency takes care of the food 
requirements of the unemployed, 
while the Red Cross is doing its best 
to provide clothing. The city public 
works is employing extra workers in 
three-week periods in order to spread 
the work as evenly as possible. Very 
few cases of rent reductions have been 
reported since 1928. In many cases 
there has been a decided increase. 
Labor has started a campaign toward 
rent reduction for all workers in line 
with the general wage cuts and loss of 
employment. Practically all building 
trades have accepted wage reductions 
of from 10 to 15 per cent during the 
summer, but no signed agreements 
have been reported. Civic employees, 
longshoremen, printers, machinists, 
electricians and moving-picture oper- 
ators have maintained their wage 
scales. 


S. A. Stephins reports that at 
Thorold, Canada, all classes of busi- 


ness are fighting hard to exist. Mu- 
nicipalities have allotted all vacant 
land and in some instances have ad- 
vanced seeds to plant for the benefit 
of the unemployed. The landlords 
have formed an organization to have 
the town councils pay part of rent of 
those out of work. In order to keep 
everybody working, the writer has, 
in several cases where men were to be 
laid off, gone to the employers and 
had them put into effect the six-hour 
day or four or five-day week in order 
to keep all their employees working. 
The writer was successful in reorgan- 
izing the Papermakers Local Union 
No. 71 at Merritton. All eyes are 
at present on the meeting in Ottawa. 
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LOCKS, SCREWS AND HARDWARE 


THE AMERICAN HARDWARE CORPORATION OF CHICAGO 
323 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 
CHICAGO 
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